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Printed for the use of the Foreign Office. July 1880. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 

(4249.) 


Further Correspondence respecting the Relations between 

Egypt and Abyssinia. 


Part II. 


No. 1. 

Consul Zohrab to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 5, 1880.) 

(No. 76. Consular.) 

My Lord, Jeddah , December 18, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s cypher telegram of the 28th 
November, forwarded to me through the post by Mr. Malet. I beg to inclose a copy 
of it. 

I communicated the contents to Mr. A. B. Wylde in a despatch a copy ot which I 
inclose. 

Mr. Wylde always led me to believe that his visits to the opposite coast were 
connected with the Foreign Office, and on his return from England last summer he told 
me that the question of appointing him Consul for the Soudan, &c. was under discussion, 
the sole obstacle being the conditions on which he would accept the post. 

I have been frequently asked here if Mr. Wylde was a Government Agent; the 
question has likewise been put to me by the Netherlands Consul. I have always pleaded 
ignorance, and replied that I had no instructions to regard him as such. M. Kruyt 
having repeated the question a short time back, and assured me that Mr. Wylde had 
again told him he was the Agent of the Government, I considered it but proper, after 
the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram, to ask M. Kruyt officially whether Mr. Wylde 
had made the statement to him, and to inform him that he, Mr. Wylde, held no position 
whatever under Her Majesty’s Government. I have the honour to inclose a copy of my 
letter, and a copy of the reply 1 received. 

I beg also to inclose a copy of a letter 1 received from Mr. Wylde yesterday in reply 
to my communication of the 12th instant, and of my reply. 

Mr. Wylde seems to wish to show that he went to Abyssinia at my request. I think 
I hardly need assure your Lordship that such was not the case, as the letter contradicts 
itself, and is amply contradicted by the explanation he gave for his opening the despatches 
addressed to me by Gordon Pasha. 

In conclusion, I have only to state that the Netherlands Consul, M. Kruyt, tells 
me Mr. Wylde made a similar defence to him a few days back, and that he strongly 
advised him not to attempt such a defence, as he must know it could not be borne out by 
facts. 

I have, Sue. 

(Signed) JAS. ZOHRAB. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 1. 

Mr. Malet to Consul Zohrab. 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 29, 1879. 

I AM instructed to send you the following telegram, dated yesterday, from Lord 
Salisbury to you. Beginning of telegram :— 

“ I have received despatch from Wylde, dated Massowah, the 20th October, with 
ten inclosures. Her Majesty’s Government strongly disapprove assumption by this 
gentleman of character of a British Representative, and of his injudicious proceedings in 
visiting the Abyssinian Generals, and venturing to write, on behalf of the Queen and 
Her Majesty’s Government, to King John. His proceedings will be disavowed through 
Her Majesty’s Agent in Egypt. He is not to be employed again in any capacity in 
which he can assume to be in Her Majesty’s service.” 


Inclosure 2 in No. 1. 

Consul Zohrab to Mr. A. B. Wylde. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 12, 1879. 

I HAVE to inform you that the Marquis of Salisbury has received your despatch, 
with ten inclosures, dated Massowah, the 20th October. 

Her Majesty’s Government strongly disapprove your having assumed the character 
of a British Representative, and your injudicious proceedings in visiting the Abyssinian 
Generals, and venturing to write, on behalf of the Queen and Her Majesty’s Government, 
to King John. Your proceedings will be disavowed through Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt; and I am to state to you that you are not to be again 
employed in any capacity in which you could assume to be in Her Majesty’s sendee. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAS. ZOHRAB. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 1. 

Mr. A. B. Wylde to Consul Zohrab. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 16, 1879. 

I HAVE to acknowledge your letter of the 12th December, and regret extremely 
to learn that Her Majesty’s Government disapprove of my conduct in Abyssinia. 

I was certainly under the impression when I left here that you wished me to go and 
report what was going on, and 1 wrote you from Massowah privately, telling you what 
was passing: if I had been doing wrong you had ample time to have written to me 
again. It was only on receiving letters from Jeddah telling me of the unfriendly manner 
in which your dragoman was behaving towards us that I determined not to write to you 
any more, and as l considered the news I had to communicate so important, I forwarded 
it to Lord Salisbury at once. 

I inclose you the copies l made of Gordon Pasha’s letters at Massowah; the originals 
I forwarded as asked. I had only rough notes of my despatch, which I have destroyed, 
so have no more documents to hand over. 

I have already sent away a special messenger to inform General Alula of what has 
taken place, with extracts of your letter, and he knows I only went to see him to get 
information of what was going on ; and I never gave out that I was a Consul or held a 
commission. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. B. WYLDE. 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 1. 

Consul Zohrab to Vice-Consul Kruyt. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 12, 1879, 

HAVING been informed that Mr. A. B. Wylde, of the firm of Messrs. Wylde, 
Beyts, and Co., of this town, had stated to you, in the presence of some of the officers of 
Her Majesty’s ship “Philomel” within the past few days, that he was British Consul 
or Consul-General for the Soudan or Abyssinia, I beg you to let me know if this is 
true. 

Should this information be correct, it is my duty to state to you that Mr. A. B. Wylde 
holds no position whatever under Her Majesty’s Government. 

T Vinvp 

(Signed) ’ JAS. ZOHRAB. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 1. 

Consul Zohrab to Mr. A. B. Wylde. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 18, 1879. 

I HAVE to acknowledge your letter of the 16th instant, expressing your regret at 
Her Majesty’s Government having disapproved your conduct in Abyssinia, and tendering 
certain explanations. 

A copy of your letter will be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) JAS, ZOHRAB. 


Inclosure 6 in No. 1. 

Consul Kruyt to Consul Zohrab. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 13, 1879. 

IN reply to your despatch of yesterday, I have the honour to state that shortly after 
the arrival of Mr. A. B. Wylde from Abyssinia this gentleman read me a portion of his 
official Rapport to the British Government, and told me at the same time that he bad 
been acting there as an official person representing England, as Agent or Consul, or 
something of that kind, for the opposite coast of the Red Sea. Her Britannic Majesty’s 
ship “ Philomel ” was at that time not yet in harbour. 

I have to thank you for your information that Mr. A. B. Wylde holds no position 
whatever under Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. A. KRUYT. 


No. 2. 

Mr. A. B. Wylde to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880,) 

My Lord, Jeddah, December 12, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that I have received a letter to-day, as per copy 
inclosed, from Mr. Zohrab, and regret extremely that Her Majesty’s Government disap¬ 
prove of my conduct in Abyssinia. The only times that I wrote in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government was the letter that I wrote in General Alula’s tent to King John, 
and this was more by compulsion than anything else, and I was strongly advised to by 
my Abyssinian friends, and I do not believe l should have got out of Alula’s camp unless 
I had done so; the other time was to General Alula, asking if I might visit him to obtain 
news for Her Majesty’s Government of what was going on, as there was nothing known 
about Abyssinia. If your Lordship looks at my letter, I give myself no title whatever, 
and I knew it would be months before Her Majesty’s Government could send anyone to 
Massowah to find out what was going on, and it would be impossible for Mr. Zohrab to 
travel in Abyssinia, to rough it in the way everyone has to do now. 
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Mr. Zohrab may say that he did not give me any orders, and I was foolish enough 
to leave Jeddah without them. 

However, I inclose your Lordship copies of two letters, one that I received from 
Gordon Pasha’s representative and the other I wrote to the Governor of Souakim. 

Mr. Zohrab may not forget that he handed me a telegram which he had opened! 
which was from Gordon Pasha, asking me to visit him ; it was addressed to the British 
Vice-Consul, Jeddah, the name I am known by throughout the Soudan, where I have 
frequently travelled, and not by my own name, as natives and native officials never can 
remember the family names of people. Mr. Zohrab told me to go and report fully 
everything that was going on. 

I distinctly, my Lord, told everyone, both at Souakim and Massowah, that I am not 
a Vice-Consul, and they all know it. I told General Alula also the position in which I 
was placed, and never once assumed duties or rank which do not belong to me. 

I have always sent my Reports to Her Majesty’s Government of all what 1 have done 
on the opposite coast when Vice-Consul here, and afterwards, and have, on three occa¬ 
sions, been thanked by the Secretary of State for what 1 have done, especially for the 
Report of April, 1877, regarding the political relations between Egypt and Abyssinia, 
when I had to push my way up to Keren, at great risk, through Waled-el-Michel’s 
discontented army. 

Gordon Pasha employs me to do business for him, and knowing that I always 
report to the Foreign Office all that takes place, gives me more news than he would do 
to others. 

I have always considered the letters I write to the Secretary of State as confidential, 
and I shall be happy to still consider the news that I obtain in my travels in the Soudan 
of that character. If not required, Her Majesty’s Government, however, can have no 
objection to my contributing to the newspapers, a thing that I have studiously avoided 
doing before. 

A copy of Mr. Zohrab’s letter of to-day’s date I have forwarded by this mail to my 
agent, to have it forwarded to General Alula, who will at once send it to the King of 
Abyssinia. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. B. WYLDE. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 2. 

Consul Zohrab to Mr. A. B. Wylde. 
[See Inclosure 2 in No. 1.] 


Inclosure 2 in No. 2. 

Letter addressed to the British Vice-Consul, Jeddah. 

I HAVE received a telegram from his Excellency Gordon Pasha, Governor of the 
Soudan, dated the 24th August, 1879, asking that if it is possible that you can meet his 
Excellency at Massowah, as he wishes to sec you. 

Please let me know before you leave. 

(Signed and Sealed) MAIIAFIZ, Agent, Souakim. 

August 28, 1879. 

N.B. —Letter arrived by special boat.—A. B. Wylde. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 2. 

Mr. A. B. Wylde to the Governor-General of Souakim. 

Excellency, Jeddah, August 28, 1879. 

I HAVE received your letter. Please inform the Governor-General that I leave 
for Massowah by the next Khedivur steamer, and ask him not to leave there before the 
steamer arrives; but if he has business at Sanheit, and will wait there for me, l will 
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go to Sanheit to see him. I have most important business with him which must not be 
delayed. Please telegraph his Excellency Gordon Pasha that I am leaving by next 
Khedivur steamer. With many compliments. 

With, &c. 

(Signed) A. B. WYLDE. 


No. 3. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 704. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 29, 1879. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 338, Political, of the 28th 
ultimo, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. A. B. Wylde, dated Jeddah, 12th December, transmitting under flying seal 
the accompanying despatch addressed to your Lordship. 

Your Lordship will observe that Mr. Wylde has sent to General Alula the 
letter of Mr. Consul Zohrab, stating that Mr. Wylde’s proceedings are disavowed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Khedive informed me yesterday that General Alula 
had recently been recalled to Debra Tabor by King John. 

ll£LVG See 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 3. 

Mr. A. B. Wylde to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, Jeddah, December 12, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose you, under flying seal, a despatch to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which, after perusal, 
kindly forward to its destination. I have already written to my Agent at Massowah, 
asking him to forward my letter to General Alula, which incloses copy of the Consul’s 
letter to me. I have instructed General Alula to forward it to the King of Abyssinia 
at once. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. B. WYLDE. 


No. 4. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 705. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 29, 1879. 

IN my despatch No. 693, Political, of the 22nd instant, I had the honour to inform 
your Lordship that I had telegraphed on that date to the Commander of Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Seagull ” at Massowah to ask whether he knew of any one whom he could trust to 
convey the letters addressed by the Queen to King John of Ethiopia and King Menelek 
of Shoa. I received on the 26th instant notice from the Telegraph Company that my 
message had not been delivered, as the “ Seagull ” had left Massow r ah for Aden. I then 
telegraphed to the Resident at Aden to ask whether the “ Seagull ” was going to return 
to Massowah, and I received a reply yesterday, stating that the “ Seagull ” is not going 

to return for the present, but that Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel ” is probably there 
now. 

As we have no agent at Massowah, I have requested the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to ascertain for me by telegraph whether the “ Philomel ” is there; but telegraphic 
communication is slow, and I may not receive an answer for two or three days. 

In the meantime the panic consequent on the rumoured advance of Ras Alula has 
subsided, and the Khedive has received intelligence that King John has recalled this 
General to Debra Tabor. 
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Gordon Pasha has left Massowah, and may be expected at Cairo at the beginning 
of next week. 

X hsvc &c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 5. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 706. Political. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 29, 1879. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 682, Political, of the 19th instant, I have the 
honour to inclose copies of a despatch which I have received this morning from Gordon 
Pasha. Your Lordship will observe that he recommends the Egyptian Government to 
cede Zulla in Annesley Bay to the Italians, not Zeila, as stated in my despatch, and as 
was stated to me at the time. The Pasha incloses to me a letter to the Italian Consul- 
General, recommending the acquisition of Zulla to the Italian Government, but he leaves 
it to my discretion to forward it. 

I shall not transmit the letter to its destination, and I trust that when Gordon 
Pasha arrives, which he is expected to do on Sunday next, I may be able to dissuade him 
from executing his intention of going to Rome to urge the Italian Government to follow 
out his proposal. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 5. 


Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 


Sir, Massowah , December 12, 1879. 

I HOPE that you will not consider I am intruding on you in writing as I am about 
to do. 

It cannot be denied that your Government, in conjunction with that of France, have 
established, more or less, a Protectorate over Egypt, inasmuch as the two Govern¬ 
ments have adopted the claims of your creditors. In a few words you, the two Govern¬ 
ments, have looked after your people’s interests, but with this Protectorate you have 
ncurred certain duties towards the peoples of those lands which you cannot ignore. 

You know the terms which the King of Abyssinia has demanded from Egypt: are 
you disposed to recommend their acceptance? and if not, are you prepared to help 
Egypt ? I think that you are not disposed to do either. Such being my supposition, 
Egypt has to think how she can protect her peoples. 

At a great expense, which the two Governments of France and England will not 
consider when the interest of the debt is in calculation, Egypt can remain on the 
defensive, but Egypt can never be quiet. 

Abandoned by the French and English Governments has to see to herself, and my 
recommendation to the Khedive is to cede Zulla, i.e., Annesley Bay, to Italy, with the 
understanding that the Italian Government will levy the same taxes at Zulla as are levied 
at Massowah, and that in any future complications Italy will respect the existing frontier 


of Egypt. . t: . 

The cession of Zulla to Italy will bring about war between Italy and the King 

before six months expire, and will end in the annexation to Italy of a certain portion of 


Abyssinia. 

Egypt will lose the tribute of Zulla 100/. a-year and three-fourths of the Customs 
of Massowah, but she will be able to reduce all her garrisons on the frontier. 

You may say it does not suit the politics of your Government to allow the Italians 
to have a port on Red Sea, but I do not understand why England can object. The 
Italians are unquiet, they arc troublesome in Europe, and if you cede this question they 
will have enough to do for many a year, and will be quiet. 

I send you the letter I propose to send to the Italian Consul-General—you can 
forward it or not, as you think fit, for I do not want to raise a question which will annoy 
your Government until I come to Cairo, unless you are disposed to help these poor 
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peoples. I shall consider myself free to go to Rome, and persuade the Italian Govern¬ 
ment to this course. 

The English Government either ought to allow the Khedive to do as he may think 
fit, or else they ought to certify to the King of Abyssinia that any invasion of Egyptian 
territory will be resented. I do not expect England will spend 9,000,000/. again, but the 
King should be informed that any attack on Massowah will be repulsed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

a T Viavp fan 

(Signed) ' C. G. GORDON. 

P.S.—I must thank you for the sending of Her Majesty’s ship “ Seagullthe 
presence of this vessel has been of the greatest assistance and comfort to this place, and 
I cannot express how much I feel obliged to Captain Herring, R.E., for the tact and 
kindness he has displayed while here. 

The French Government has not acted thus; a timid, vacillating, “ do not compromise 
me ” policy has been their role. 

As for the Khedive occupied with MM. Blignieres and Baring, &c., he has not 
troubled himself, in spite of my continued despatches. 

You may consider I made a mountain of a mole hill, but you will find, if you 
do not pay attention to what I have written to you, that you will have a deal of trouble. 

C. G. G. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 5. 

Gordon Pasha to M. de Martino. 

M. le Consul-Gdndral, Massowah, le 12 De'cembre, 1879. 

YOUS savez que la nation Italienne a depuis quelque temps cherche une Colonie, 
que les essais que vous avez faits n’ont pas rdussis. A present, dans l’interfit de 
l’humanite et de la civilisation, j’ai une proposition a faire. 

Je desire que notre Gouvernement traite avec le Khddive pour la cession de Zulla 
(Annesley Bay) moyennant la somme de 2,000/. que votre Gouvernement s’engage de 
percevoir les memes taxes lh qui sont en force k Massowah, e’est-h-dire 8 pour cent pour 
importation et 1 pour cent pour l’exportation, et que, si dans l’avenir la nation 
Italienne annexe le territoire Abyssin, vous laisserez la frontiere actuelle d’Egypte 
intacte. 

Je ne vous cache pas que la suite de la cession de Zulla sera, d’apres moi, une guerre 
avec le Roi, mais il ne sera pas necessaire de frontiere dans le pays; 5,000 soldats 
suffiront pour en finir avec lui. 

Par la cession de Zulla le Khedive prendra 100/. per an, et peut-etre les trois quarts 
de revenues de Massowah, mais e’est mieux que d’etre fored de tenir les garnisons que 
nous avons k present sur la frontiere. 

Je m’en charge de pousser le Khedive a cette cession, et je suis pret d’aller & Rome 
dans le m§me but, mais je vous prie de ne pas penser que je suis interesse dans cette affaire, 
plus que le desir la tranquillity de mes enfants, les peuples du Soudan, dont Son Altesse le 
Khedive ne s’occupe nullement. 

J’ai, &c. 

(Signd) C. G. GORDON. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 5. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

My dear Sir, Massowah, December 14, 1879. 

THE inclosed letter is perhaps very cool, but I hope you will excuse it, when you 
consider the difficult circumstances in which the Soudan is. 

You will forward it or not as you think fit, or else take out the pith of it. 

With respect to your letter about Mr. Wylde, you say that the King should regard 
it as one from a private person. You should tell the King this; it is evident that had 
Mr. Wylde’s letter been one of no importance you would not have taken the pains to 
inform His Highness the Khedive Her Majesty’s Government were not responsible for 
it; it (this letter) was evidently one which was antagonistic to the Soudan, otherwise 
why should you be at the pains to disavow its writer ? I would like to know the contents 
of this letter, for to it I may owe the pride, &c., of the King. 
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Mr. Wylde is engaged in trade, and to this all else is subordinate; so he is not the 
man to debate the question of a port for Abyssinia or not; if he could get concessions 
for trade or monopoly from Abyssinia he would be quite satisfied. 

He wishes to come to Cairo with respect to the Anglo-Egyptian Slave Convention. 
I hope you will use your influence to prevent his coming. 

I hear that the King has deeply offended Ras Alula, and that Ras Maisaicher, the 
son of Theodore and brother of Alamayu, has escaped from the King towards Gallabat. 
This is probably the suite of my mission to the King, when I asked for the two sons 
of Theodore to visit me and was refused. The King, who is terribly suspicious, may 
have maltreated him; thence his escape. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. G. GORDON. 


No. 6. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 707. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 29, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith a diary which Gordon Pasha sends 
through me for transmission to Miss Gordon. It is of the greatest interest, as it 
contains the account of his negotiations with King John. I have only had time to 
glance at it before forwarding it by to-day’s mail. I beg your Lordship to cause it to 
be transmitted to its destination. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 6. 

Abyssinia , 1877—1879. Continued from September 19 to 

[N.B.—Having thought it advisable to burn my Report in detail on the 14th November, 

these notes are written in a condensed form.] 

LEAYING Gura, Ras Alula’s residence, the 19th September, on the 27th Septem¬ 
ber we passed under the amba, or natural fortress, in which Wadenkal was confined. 
These ambas are plateaux, with precipitous sides of 50 to 150 feet; they are well supplied 
with water, and are stored with provisions; they are always garrisoned by the King’s 
troops. No Ras is allowed to possess one. The first-class ambas are accessible only by 
ropes and basket; all State prisoners of import are kept in them. Well provisioned, 
they would defy capture. Some of them are miles in extent, but they only need guard 
the “gate.” On the 14th October we were obliged to halt, as a Chief in revolt held the 
road, with the intention of capturing us near Tacazzi River. 

On the 27th October, having been taken over the worst road in the country 
(according to the King’s own words), we arrived at Debra Tabor. ( Vide sketch map. 
Ras Alula had sent me this road, across all the right bank tributaries of Tacazzi River, 
on purpose to prevent me seeing a good road; every tributary represented a descent and 
ascent of some thousand feet.) 

On my arrival I was admitted to the King, who sat upon a raised dais, with the 
Itagd, or Chief Priest, and Ras Arya on the ground on his left, and a stool for me on 
the right. Then guns were fired, and His Majesty said, “ That is in your honourand 
then said I could retire, which I did, to some wretched huts, half finished, which had 
been ordered ten days before by the King. 

I found at Debra Tabor the Greek Consul of Suez, Bianchi, an Italian of Mattcucci’s 
party, and two Italians, Neretti, one of whom had been with the King for eight and a 
half years. 

At night fifteen black soldiers the King had taken at Goudat in November 1875, 
and nine Arab soldiers whom Ras Alula had taken at Ailat in January 1877, came 
and begged me to try and get their release. 

On the 28th October the King sent word he would see me at dawn. I went there; 
and on my entry the King said to Ras Arya, “My father, do you not see Gordon has 
come ? Have I not told you I wish to see him alone ? Please retire and see after your 
business.” So off went Ras Arya. (He deserved it, for the embassy [?] he sent me, with 
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& letter in the King’s name, in January 1879, to Katarif, was a false embassy; the 
King never knew anything of it till he had my answer by Winstanley.) 

Madrigal, a great scamp, was interpreter. The King recounted his griefs against 
Egypt at a tedious length. 1 agreed to them. He then said:— 

King. —What have you come for ? 

G.—Have you not read His Highness’ letters (one of announcement of his acces¬ 
sion, and the other accrediting me) ? 

King. —Ho. 

Well, after a great search the letters were found, and ordered to be translated, the 
Chief Clerk receiving forty blows for not having done so before. Among tbe heap of 
letters was the one from Her Majesty’s Chief Secretary, saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government would view with extreme concern any attack on Egypt. It was quite 
disregarded, as also its brother letter from French Government. 

King. —You want peace. Well, I want retrocession of Metcmma, Changallas, 
Bogos, cession of Zula and Amphila (ports), an Abouna, and a sum of money—from 
1,000,000/. to 2,000,000/.; or if His Highness likes better than paying money, then I 
will take Bogos, Massowah, and the Abouna. I could claim Dongola, Berber, Nubia, and 
Sumaar, but will not do so. Also I want certain territory near Harrar. (Here His 
Majesty seemed out of his geography, so he added that he would waive that claim for 
the moment.) 

G.—This is the first time, in spite of three years’ continued efforts, that Egypt has 
been able to know what your Majesty wants from her. 

King. —How could I trust you ? 

G.—There was no question of trust in saying what your Majesty wanted. (I could 
have added, “You confided to me a letter to the Queen.”) 

N.B.—Fully six times from 1877 to 1879 I have tried to get the King to state the 
demands on Egypt. 

G.—Will your Majesty write these demands, seal them, and give His Highness six 
months for a reply ? 

King .—Yes; I am going to some hot baths two days from here, come with me. 

G.—I have been away from my Government for many days, and, in the face of 
your Majesty’s demands, no good can result from my going with you. 

King .—Why in such a hurry ? 

G.—His Highness must know at once of these demands, and arrangements must be 
made for the frontier. Will your Majesty answer me a question, which is not obli¬ 
gatory : If these demands are not granted, what will your Majesty do ? 

King. —1 shall then know you hate me, and I shall fight you. What have you to 
do in your country ? Will Egypt fight me ? 

G.—That is the Khedive’s function to reply, but personally I think your demands 
will not be granted. 

King .—Will Egypt fight me with Christian or Mussulman soldiers ? 

G.—I do not know; most likely, if she fights, she will fight with Soudan 
soldiers. 

King. —I do not know if I shall fight; I will not cross over the frontier, but you 
will never stay in your frontier, you will come over it, and then I will fight you. Come 
to the baths, aud I will consider over the letter, or wait till I come back from the 
baths. 

I then asked him to let the nine Arabs and fifteen Soudanese soldiers "0 back with 
me ; I told him I had seen them. He twice replied that they wanted to stay with him, 
and I twice said they did not. Then I left, and Berzati Bey gave him some 250/. of 
presents, and he left at once for the baths. (Quite fashionable; the baths consist 
of a hot spring coining up through a bamboo, in an old hut.) 

From that day, the 28th October, to the 6th November, nothing particular passed, 
beyond I found out a good deal of what was going on. The King had been put up to 
these claims by the Greek Consul and Madrigal combined, who had persuaded him he 
had only to ask in order to obtain. I was so much pressed to go to the baths that I felt sure 
that the object of King and Greek Consul was to try aud detach me from the Khedive; 
indeed, the King kept appealing to my being English and Christian, and spoke much in 
that strain, as did the Greek Consul, Madrigal adding glowing accounts of the wonderful 
presents preparing for me, alas ! never to be received. Madrigal, however, when he saw 
I would not give in, tried to get me to give him 1,000 dollars on the promise that he 
would arrange the affair; but it was no good, so on the 6th November back came the 
King with his unfulfilled promise of writing his demands and granting six months’ truce. 
The King saw he had got into a mess, for it was difficult for him to withdraw his demands, 
[3031 D 
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and vet he did not like to write them; it was my policy to keep him officially to his 
word though I let him know privately what I would aid him to obtain, viz., an Abouna, 
free import for arms and letters for himself at Massowah and Bogos. Now I have positive 
orders not to cede Bogos. I told the King this, and that I could only promise him my 
o-ood graces for this cession, which is useless to Egypt, hut which His Highness will not 
give up. (I have already said Bogos was undefensible in a previous paper.) 1 know 
the Greek Consul scoffed at what I offered to concede, and wanted, in conjunction with 
King and Madrigal, to cajole me into conversation which might lead to my promising 
more of my good graces. This I would not have, so on the whole of the < th November 
I kept pressing for the letter of demands which had been promised. The Itage sent to 
me to say the King wished to moderate his demands, &c., and at last the Greek Consul 
came and I gave him a paper in which I said His Majesty said he wanted A, B, t, and 
D or else D and F He said he would write these demands, seal it, and give six months 
for a reply. The Consul went with Madrigal to King, and came back to say on the 8th 

November I should have the letter and take leave. ., 

On the 8th November the King received me; the Greek Consul was by my side. 

I said. “Please go over to other side.” 

King (very sulky).—Have you anything to say ? 

G?.—No. 

King .—Go back to your master. I will send a letter. 

G .—Will you give me the Egyptian soldiers? 

Interpreter .—Pray do not ask now. 

G .—Do your duty. (He does it.) ,. , 

King (furious).—Why do you ask me this ? You keep many of my subjects 


prisoners. . 

G .—No ; every one is free. Ask Consul. (Consul silent.) > 

King.—I have written one letter, and I will write another about this. Go. 

So I made ray exit, and started an hour afterwards. .lust as I was starting, 
Madrigal brought me the letter, and also 1,000 dollars, which 1 sent back. When I 
halted”I opened the letter; I felt sure there was some trick. It was some twelve lines.^ I 
counted two for salutations at beginning and two for salutations at end, and saw tne 
remaining eight lines would not be enough for the demands, so I had it translated. 
Kino- gays. «I have received the letters you sent me by that man. I will not make a 
secret peace with you. If you want peace, ask the Sultans ot Europe.” AY hen angry 
the expression of contempt “ that man ” is used, never the poor individual s name. 1 
had a rio-ht. as Vakeel to the Khedive, to open the letter, for it behoved me to know, as 
Governor-General of Soudan, if the six months’ truce was granted. AY ell, I wrote to 
the Greek Consul, and said, “ You told me the King would write a certain letter, and on 
your words I said nothing to King when I took leave oi him. Did the King saj to you 
that he would write the promised letter, or did he not? You have to explain tins. 
Greek Consul wrote back to say King had, when spoken to about the letter lie had 
written said “that lie had written to His Highness as he thought fit, and should write 
nthor letters if lie iiub'-ed right.” So I went on my way towards Galabat. I saw has 
Arya on the 12tli November in a village on watershed of Lake Tsana and River A tbara, and, 
stopping at the place of poor Theodore at Jenda, reached Chclga on the 13th November. 
Here the soldiers of Ras Arya left me, as they were afraid to pass further owing to a 
revolted Chief Gadassi, who attacked all the King’s troops. AY c were, therefore, virtually 
free on the 14th November, when we left Clielga lor Galabat, two days distant, u as 
I was not very comfortable as to what reception Gadassi would give me, I sent on to 
Galabat to order 200 soldiers to come and meet me, and halted myselt and caraian at 
Char Amba the gate of Abyssinia, about two hours Irom Chelga. At r.M. that 
pvenino- iust as we were enjoying the splendid view of the Soudan plains and the defile 
before uV down swooped some 120 soldiers, with three high officers of Has Arya with a 
letter of which they would only show the King’s seal, and ordered us all back. AYe 
were considerably bothered by these troops all night, and back we all marched the n«t 
morning, knowing nothing of our fate, or what the reason of our recall was until the 
lGth November, when we reached Ras Arya s village again. ... , 

Ras Arya sent word to say he could not 

Abvssinian takes “ kossoo” at certain fixed epochs, say every ten days, to kill the tape¬ 
worms engendered by eating raw meat, but th.s was not the regular day for Ras Arya to 
take “kossoo," so I knew he lied). At dusk lie sent to me to send Bcrzati Bey to lum 
which I did; at same time he sent the man who had acted as false Ambassador ut kntarit 
to me to sav that he would, in spite of the King (for a “ consideration bien entendu) send 
nnv telegrams to Galabat l wanted. I jumped at the chance, and sent him a huge 
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present, some 70 1. worth of things. Berzati Bey came back and said Ras Arya had said 
the King was a thoroughly bad man, that he had ruined the country, and was rapidly going 
mad (Ras Arya is the King’s uncle, and, though neither lie nor the King have any right 
to the throne, he has more right than the King). He (Ras Arya) said, “ Why do not the 
Egyptians take the country, nothing is more easy ; every one is angry with Johannes, &c. 
The King treats me like a dog. AY r hen I asked him for some of the presents Gordon 
had given him, he said, ‘No, you have had enough from Egypt; ’ also the King turned 
me out when Gordon came. I will not obey his orders to cut off all communication with 
Galabat.” He then said that the orders of the King were that I was to go back to 
Egypt by Massowah, and that every care was to be taken that I sent no letter or person 
to Galabat. The next day I had to see the Ras Arya before 1 started. Then he sat 
with his son. Prince Kassai, at his feet, with three mules within kicking distance. I had 
to get up and swear to look after his son (who is to be married to Ras Adal’s daughter), 
which I did heartily. 

Leaving Ras Arya’s on the 17tli November, we passed Gondar on the 18th November, 
and crossing over a good bridge, reached Ras Garamudhiri. He is the uncle of Alamayu, 
and brother of the King Wobay. AY r e were fearfully bullied up to this point, and then 
went on to the Prince Hoy os. Both this Prince and the Ras said the King was wrong. 
AYe then became free, and made great marches to Axum, where we got mobbed, and 
rescued by two little boys, sous of a Prince killed at Gura, who took us in (needless to 
say we paid our way throughout with gold; 1,400/. were expended before we reached 
Massowah). The mountains were covered with snow, and we, having given up our tents, 
suffered a good deal. At Axum a sister of the King sent for one of my men. She 
abused the King roundly, and sent me two dishes of bread. 

AYe then pushed on, and passed near Adowa, to which I sent one of my people to 
take presents to Ras Arya Salassi, the King’s son, a hoy of 13. Then we heard that 
the King, after his row with me, had sent an order putting this boy over Ras Alula, his 
best General, and this because he (the King) was apprehensive that Alula, who was 
friendly to me, might revolt. This had made Ras Alula furious. AYell, the King’s son 
said “ he ” (13 years!) thought his father wrong in what he had done, and sent me salu¬ 
tations. AYe pushed on to the frontier, uear which is a village, Krya Kbor. There we 
were again arrested and bullied; upwards of twenty times they pulled my handkerchief 
out of my pocket, and tried to rob me. They took a lot of things from my people. At 
last we got away, and reached Massowah on the 8th November. I was delighted to see 
our man-of-war the “ Sea Gull ” there. 

I append the letter of the King to the Khedive. It is insulting.* 

1 write in haste, hut I will sum up my impression of Abyssinia. The King is rapidly 
going mad. lie cuts off the noses of those who take snufl) and the lips of those who 
smoke. The other day a man went to salute Ras Alula; in saluting him his tobacco- 
box dropped out. Ras Arya struck him with his sword, and his people finished him. 
The King is hated more than Theodore was. Cruel to a degree, he does not, however, 
take life, for he is superstitious to a degree. He cuts off' the feet and hands of people 
who oppose him; lie puts out their eyes by pouring hot tallow into their ears. Several 
came to nie to tell me this. I remonstrated with the King against his Edict forcing men 
to become Christian from Mussulman. He said they wished it. Also about the tobacco 
Edict, hut it was no use. 

No one can travel without the Iving ? s order if he is a foreigner. You can buy 
nothing without the King’s order. No one will shelter you without his order. In fact, 
no more complete despotism could exist. It cannot last, for the King will go on from 
one madness to another. While in Abyssinia orders were given that no one was to 
approach me, nor was I to speak to any; the officer who conducted me to the King, the 
second in command to Alula, met his uncle and cousin in chains, and dared not ask 
why they were chained. The King is a man of some 45 years, a sour, ill-favoured 
looking being; he never looks you in the face, but when you look away he glares at you 

• Memorandum .—The letter of His Highness the Khedive to King Johannes was touched in the most civil 
lauguage. His Highness expressed his regret at the past, and his desire to renew the old friendship between 
Egypt and Abyssinia. 

The King answers His Highness with no titles, thus :— 

** How are you, Mohamed Tewfik 1 I and my soldiers arc well. \ our letter you sent me by your man I 
have received respecting peace. You fought me before like a robber. Eight Kings knew not of this affair. To 
want to make peace like robbers is not good; you YYant peace, but you prevent the Abyssinian merchants to go to 
Massowah. You have taken land not your own. What you say, and what I say, eight Kings must have 
cognizance of.” 

The King calls himself the “ God-given Iluler.” He calls Ilis Highness “ thou/* which is never used except 
to a person of verv inferior rank. 
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like a tiger. He never smiles, his look, always changing, is one of thorough suspicion; 
hated, and hating all, I can imagine no more unhappy man. Avaricious above all his 
people, who do not lack this quality, his idea of a free port is that fleets of steamers will 
arrive from the Powers of Europe with presents for him, to which he will reply by sending 
a letter, with Lion seal, “ You are my brother, my mother, &c., &c. How are you ?” 

Johannes is. delighted with Her Majesty, because she called him her son. He carries 
with him all his great prisoners, the poor G-enbassie with his eyes out, &c., &c, At the 
great feast on the 27th September he had one bullock killed, for some hundred of 
persons. 

Lascelles, the Consul-General, wrote him a letter with the Great Seal of England; 
Lascelles said, “ That will please the King.” He pitched it, with its brother letter of 
France, on the ground with the greatest contempt. 

In returning I passed all the battle-fields of the poor Egyptians ; nothing could 
exceed the blunders they made, in everyway; the cruelties the King and his people 
committed were atrocious ; forty Soudan soldiers were mutilated altogether, and sent to 
Senheit with the message that if his His Highness wanted eunuchs he could have these ; 
2,000 Egyptians were taken prisoners; they had no food for three days; were 
ordered to march, they objected ; they were all naked ; the Abyssinians fell on them, and 
some hundred were ordered to lay on rocks, and the Abyssinians shot at them stones 
as targets ! The King has taken some 9,000 Remingtons and 25 cannon, but he is 
getting short of ammunition. You know I have seen many peoples, but I never met 
with a more fierce savage set than these ; the peasantry arc good enough. The King says 
he can beat united Europe, except Russia. 

All the great men do not want a war with Egypt, and the King fears it when sober, 
for he drinks to excess at night. 

The English Government helped me immensely by sending the “ Seagull.” His 
Highness, occupied with his blessed debts, has paid no attention to me. 

I do not write you the details of my miseries, they are over, thank God, and though 
the King of Kings has made me uncomfortable, I have made him ditto. Sleeping with 
an Abyssinian at the foot, and one on each side of you, is not comfortable, and so I passed 
my last night in Abyssinia. You know I was kindly inclined to these people, but now I 
feel it is hopeless to try and benefit them. The only thing I can see is for the Khedive 
to cede Zulla (Annesley Bay) to Italy, by which His Highness would lose 500 dollars 
(100/.) a-year. Italy would, in two months, fall out with the King, and would take the 
country. England would then be free of Italy in any European complications, and Italy 
would benefit the whole world. Poor Neretti, the Italian, came to me to beg me to write 
to the King of Italy to get His Majesty to write to Johannes that he should he paid his 
pay; the King owes him 1,200/. for wages and 1,400/. for goods. I could only give him 
40/. to enable him to escape. I shall, however, write to Rome about him. 

Two Italians are prisoners in the Galla country; they belong to Antinori’s expedition 
at Shoa. 

The King has driven all the Italian Mission out of Shoa; he hates the missionaries, 
not for fanaticism’s sake, but because they know his bad government. 

The King has one legitimate son, Ras Arya Salassi, and one illegitimate. Two 
sons of Theodore are with him—one Ras Maisaichar, the other Inteli Ilailou. Poor 
Alamayu, 1 am very sorry he is dead; his name was known in all the land, and the 
people thought our Government would send him here. 

Ras Adal, of Godjarn, is very bad friends with the King; he has heaps of people in 
revolt. 

The people here were so delighted at my return, such rejoicings were never seen. 

The King talks like the Old Testament; he is of the strictest sect of Pharisees; 
drunk overnight, at dawn he is up reading the Psalms. He never would miss a prayer- 
meeting, and would have a Bible like a portmanteau if he were in England. 

The King is furious at my opening his letter to Khedive. I know, and indeed knew, 
that 1 was rash in provoking him while in his power; but I leant on the verse, “The 
hearts of kings are in the hand of the Lord as rivers of water. He turneth them as He 
willeth.” Ismail, ex-Khedive, knew well the King; he said to me, “Never go near 
him ; it is perfectly useless."' 

The night before we were taken prisoners at Char Amba 1 received the post telling 
me that the Nyanza Mission were prisoners at M’tesa’s. 1 rather laughed at this, for I 
had foretold it. 1 was well paid out when, the next day, I had the same experience. 
M’tesa and King Johannes are of the same family! Mirambo has taken prisoner the 
whole of the Belgian Expedition. 

At Char Amba I had written you a full description of all that had passed. When 
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we were taken I was loathe to destroy the papers with all the sketches. I opened my 
pillow and put the letters in it; no good ! I split my portmanteau and put them in it • 
no good! I put them under a stone ; no good ! I offered 20/. for their transmission • 

no good! At last I burnt them; all my people who knew of their existence were 
happy. 



No. 7. 

Mr. Malct to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 708. Political. Secret.) 

My Lord, Cairo , December 29 1879 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a packet addressed to Miss Gordon which 
Gordon Pasha has sent me, accompanied by a letter dated the 23rd ultimo of which a 
copy is inclosed. 

The Pasha requests that the letters of the missionaries contained in the packet may 
be kept secret. v * 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 7. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Dear Sir, Abyssinia, November 23, 1879. 

PLEASE keep these letters of the Mission secret and oblige, 

(Signed) C. G. GORDON. 

w i do , e ® a £ rcat foolishness in amusing M’tesa. M’tesa’s safety is in th 

prohibition of Her Majesty’s Government at Cairo to annex. 

C. Gr. G, 


Inclosure 2 in No. 7. 

Letters from Missionaries . 

My d Mi> S HMrm • 4 - Tr , , Zanzibar , September 2, 1878. 

jvik. oivuiu is sending a man, Kercheche, to Uganda with a letter, and I have 

aven the occasion to give him one to M'tesa, thanking him, in the name of the Govern¬ 
ment, tor the help given you, aud asking him to continue to protect and assist all vour 
party and listen to your teaching. ’ 

I received most interesting accounts from Lieutenant Smith of all that nassed in 
Uganda, particularly of M’tesa’s position and his fear of annexation. His course is clear 
not to give the slightest occasion to the Egyptians to complain, and at the same time to 
act fiimly as an independent Prince, and prepare, like any other kingdom, to keep by 
force what lie has. Zanzibar is open as a market, and it can he no grievance if he 
procures good arms; at the same time, if Egypt has views of annexation, which I have 
no doubt she has, notwithstanding all assurances to the contrary, she will do what she 
can to keep M’tesa from carrying this out. He therefore ought to act quietly and 
unobtrusively, and get the arms without making any boast of it. You can assist him 
with advice on the spot, and I am sure you will see the progress of Egypt is the ruin of 
the Christian mission cause in Africa for generations. This is our only chance to 
Christianize M’tesa and Uganda, and keep him, an independent Prince in friendly 
relations with both Egypt and Zanzibar. ’ * 

Colonel Gordon is by all confessed to be a splendid officer, but he has been hood¬ 
winked by the Khedive. At one time he gave up his service because he thought him a 
knave; then lie was persuaded by people in high position to join, and the Khedive <>- a ve 
uim tun power, knowing he can undo in a day all he does after he has sucked his hr, in 

know" well L e f°v hiS talCntS " The ^ edive 'n a ! na ^ er of cunnil >g. and we in Zanzibar 
no v well that his promises are worthless. Gordon is his tool, and I doubt not will be 

e rgo 3 j t0 take U ° a,ula and > if l )0ssible > ^ a port in the Zanzibar dominions, a 
L - E 
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programme first outlined by Gordon himself, but bungled in the execution by 
McKillop. 

"We have the Bishop of Mauritius here with us; be is on bis way to Mombasa to 
inspect tbe Mission there. I am glad you will soon have help both from the Nile and 
Zanzibar. 

Tours ever, 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


My dear Colonel Gordon, Rubaga, March 2, 1879. 

At last we are in Rubaga, thank God that we are, and that the Nile route has 
proved itself good. 

I am sure that you will join with us in praise to God for all his goodness to us. 

Up to last Sunday all went well, but that day two—or rather one—French Catholic 
was received by M’tesa, and a rather stormy interview it was. 

On coming out of the Court he promised to dine with us at 5 p.m., to talk 
things over with us; as he did not come, wc sent two boys, with a note, to show him 
the way. 

He sent no answer; had our boys both tied up naked, hand, foot, and neck, their 
clothes were stolen, and one boy escaping in the night, the other was beaten. Men 
from the King had to be sent to release the other boy. 

We wrote, asking for the clothes, &c., to be sent back, and an explanation given, 

but no reply has been sent us. 

The day before yesterday we heard that both were ill, so I wrote a note, saying, 
as I had said before, that if I could do anything for them I would, and offering them 
food, &c. 

Messrs. Mackay and Litchfield went with two boys, and a goat as a present, but 
they were stopped and nearly murdered, near their house, by a band of men acting, as 
they said, by M’tesa’s orders. The men had their lances and axes quivering round 
their heads, but Mackay at once sat down and began a talk, and so they got off. 

This sort of thing would not do, so your letter No. 1 was written in Swahili, and, 
with a few slight alterations to suit the present case, sent up to M tesa yesterday, and 
to-day Wilson, Mackay, and Litchfield went up and read it to him. This seems to have 
produced quite a sensation, and they left, giving him three days to consider what he 
would do, viz., keep us and treat us properly, or let us go away at once. 

I do not much fear the the result, but who knows? whatever comes will lie foi our 

good and our Master’s glory. 

I got over 100/. worth of goods (instruments, books, and private presents) spout 
between Fowera and M’rooli; the men cannot have got the water out ot the canoes, as 
the boxes w r ere all placed on wood. I had written home that all our goods were in 
perfect order before I found it out; perhaps it w r as as well, for they might not have 
thought quite so highly of the route had they known this. IV ell, it cannot be helped, 
I took all the care I could, and putting it down to the 2,000/. or .3,000/. worth of goods 
lost, stolen, or spoiled by the East Coast route, it is not so very much. 

Do you not think that the Frenchmen ought to have written to us before they came ? 
We wrote them a letter, and the King sent them a message that if they were Church 
Missionary Society men they were to come on; it not, wait for orders. 1 hey said 
they were our brothers, and so came on. Well, if they are our brothers 1 think that 
they might be a little more civil; it is not very brotherlike when getting an invitation 
to dine, to send no answer, and tie up and beat your would-be host’s servants. 

Three more of our men are some 200 miles south of Kegai, we hope they will be 

coming soon. ... 

Three more of the Catholics are at Kegai, but we hope that they will not 


come on. 


March 12. 


First, we find out now that the Catholics were not to blame lor what happened to 
our boys. 

The King is sending for the others to come on. 

We hear that one of our men has been killed, and 300 loads stolen. 

Dr. Kirk has done us great harm; please read the inclosed letter, and may I ask 
you to forward it if you do not think it too strong r I should like to write him a 
bit of my mind ; has he really any right to act as he does ? He wrote to M tesa that 
he could get rifles, &c., from Zanzibar, and Smith, Mackenzie, and Co. have just sent letters 
offering to become M’tesa’s agents. 
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You will hear all about our affairs from the others. The King will not let me go, 
and so W ilson and Mackay stop with me; it is almost too good of them, 1 much wish 
them to leave me, I should get on well enough. 

You were quite right about M'tesa; I wish that the Church Missionary Society had 
believed you before. 

His body-guard are not at all badly drilled; he has about 1,500 guns. I believe. ' 

I took your second letter (l mean one like you gave us to give him) and read it 
myself; he was rather surprised, aud I should have got all I wanted but for the cook 
Kanta, an awful toady. 

I expect that you will have a quiet laugh at us, but I hope you will be good enough 
“ to write for us soon,” as I should like, if no work can be done here, to begin sonfe- 
where else. 

I do not mind all this, as I am sure that God will bring good out of this, as we 
think, evil. 

Please excuse more and haste, I have so many letters to write. 


To Colonel Gordon, C.B., R.E., 
Khartoum. 


I am, &c. 

(Signed) ROBERT W. FELKIN. 


P.S.—I have sent back your telescope. 

Stokes and Copplestone arrived here on the 7th April. 

The King is a little more pleasant, but wc have great difficulty in getting food. 
Pearson will write you. 

April 17, 1879. ]j p 


Reasons for leaving Uganda. 

(Private.) 

1. Because M'tesa was determined to allow the French Mission to settle here. 

2. M tesa refuses to give any men or boys to learn to read or trades. 

3. Because the King expects us to spend the whole of our time in working for him 
especially mending guns, &c. 

4. Because, unless guns and powder are supplied by us (the only things he cares for), 
our chances of subsistence are at a minimum. 

o. Because lie will neither give us land and men to cultivate it, nor a regular and 
sufficient supply of provisions. 

G. Because the Committee do not give us means of support, we are at his caprice. 

i. As the Committee have sent us instructions that they expect soon this Mission to 
be self-supporting, and we see no chance of its being so for a long time to come. 

8. As we are allowed to be called liars, and insulted by slaves and coast men in open 
Court without any rebuke from the King, thus making our influence nil. 

9. As, in consequence of Dr. Kirk’s letter, we are thought to be impostors, and Lord 
Salisbury’s letter a forgery. 

10. Because we are refused liberty of access to the people and to go about as we like. 

11. Because no freedom is allowed us or postal communication. 

12. Because our lives are in danger, and we do not feel ourselves justified in sacrificing 
them when a means of escape seems open, and they can be turned to o-ood account 
hereafter in this country or elsewhere. 

I thought you would like to see this, but it is private, please. 

(Signed) R. W. FELKIN. 


My dear Colonel Gordon, Rubaga , Uganda, March 22, 1879. 

I send you with this a “ billet-doux ” which I received a short time ago from Dr. Kirk 
and under the circumstances, I think it best to send it to you, especially as our present 
perilous position is in a great measure owing to Dr. Kirk. 

1 must ask you, however, not to let Dr. Kirk know how you got it. 

Believe me, &c. _ 

(Signed) C. T. "VV ILSON, Church Missionary Society. 
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Dear Colonel Gordon, Rubaga, Uganda, April 17, 1879. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear from us, and I am sorry 1 cannot give you news 
altogether satisfactory. 

We left M’rooli on the 3rd February, and arrived here on the 14th. We had a 
very good reception from M’tesa, and for some time he behaved very well to us, sending 
down food tolerably regularly. 

Then the French Mission arrived here; two men, the Pere Lourdel, and a frere 
called Delmance, came on to Rubaga, while the Superior and two others remained at 
Kazeze (at the south end of the lake) until the others should feel the way. We tried to 
arrange amicably with these men that they should go to some other part of Uganda, 
leaving Rubaga to us, it being quite against all rule that a Mission should encroach upon one 
already established. This did not suit His Majesty, who wished them to settle in Rubaga, 
no doubt with the intention of playing us off one against the other. Of course, this 
made everything very unpleasant, and, to add to this, some Arabs (so-called) arrived 
from the coast with letters from Dr. Kirk and others. 

We w r ere up at the Court when they came, and we had quite a scene. These rascals 
told M’tesa all sorts of lies against us, and in open Court insulted us without M’tesa 
expostulating or checking them. Since then w r e have been in a very queer state, we 
seemed to have lost all influence at Court. We had not food sent down, but had to go 
up and ask for it; it is but fair to say that it was always given, and that we have never 
been in want of our daily food. We were also kept much the same as prisoners, not 
being able to go about, and also unable to effect any purchases. We had a long 
prayerful consideration over all this, and finally came to the conclusion that it would 
be for the ultimate benefit of the Mission to relinquish it for a while and retire. 

We told M’tesa that we wanted to leave his kingdom and go northward to Egypt, 
and asked for porters. He refused, wanting Mr. Felkin to remain. Felkin is attending 
him ; he is suffering from an unmentionable complaint, which has become nearly chronic. 
We then decided to ask for three to go, intending to communicate with you and 
Dr. Emin upon our arrival at M’rooli, so as to get the others quietly out. M'tcsa 
granted this, but delaying day after day we at last point blank asked him whether 
he was going to fulfil his promise. Upon consulting with his Chief he said if we wanted 
porters we must pay for them, which was simply equivalent to placing a veto upon our 
leaving; and since then we have been quietly waiting for something to occur. You 
remember that affair of Mr. Mackay’s, when he fired at some of his pazaari, who were 
refractory, wounding one or two, and the action taken by Dr. Kirk in the matter. 

Dr. Kirk asked for Mackay to go back to the coast and answer to the summons 
taken out against him. 

Mackay could not leave the property of the Church Missionary Society, and sent word 
to that effect, and that when he was at liberty he would answer the summons. Upon this. 
Dr. Kirk outlawed him, and sent letters up country to the Arabs at Unyanyembe requesting 
them to abstain from assisting him in any way. Mackay succeeded in reaching Uganda, 
and we found him already there upon our arrival. Two other brethren have arrived here, 
Messrs. Stokes and Copplestone, and they state that in consequence of this action of 
Dr. Kirk they experienced very much trouble. One of our men, a Mr. Penrose, has 
been murdered near Unyanyembe, and his whole caravan of 360 loads robbed. I cannot 
but help thinking, whether right or not, that the protection thus taken from Mackay has 
had some effect in poor Penrose’s case. When these Arabs came they brought letters to 
M'tesa, and they said that our men had made such disturbance at Zanzibar that Dr. Kirk 
would imprison them should they go back with the message from Dr. Kirk that Mackay 
should not be allowed to be present when the letters were produced and read. 

The letters were, one from Seyyed Barghash, of no great importance (1 was present 
when they were read), one from Dr. Kirk to M’tesa, and oue from a Mr. Smith, Zan¬ 
zibar, also to M’tesa, in which he asked to be made the King’s Agent at Zanzibar, to 
sell his ivory, and send him in return rifles with bayonets and ammunition, cloth, beads, 
&c., quoting prices, and showing M'tesa the advantages of having his soldiers well 
armed. 

Dr. Kirk’s letter was a backer-up to this, and in it he stated that every white man 
coming up to the interior must not be supposed to come from the Queen, and should 
carry a letter of introduction from him (Dr. Kirk). This has made M’tesa and his Chief 
look upon us as imposing upon them, and they doubted whether the letter which we have 
from Lord Salisbury was genuine; in fact, M'tesa has said as much as that it was a 
forgery. This, of course, did not improve matters. 

Added to all this, Kanagrnba, one of the M’longalis who were down at Khartoum, 
came back with the report that you had given him no presents, but that you had said that 
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Mr. Pearson woidd carry all the presents to M’tesa, no doubt to improve his own position 
in not bringing a present to the King. He gave an account of all our boxes, and said 
that l had taken him into my house at. Lado, showed him the contents of all the boxes 
we had, and said they were “all” for M’tesa. Just as you had prophesied, M’tesa 
wanted to know where all these presents were, and we have had great trouble to disabuse 
his mind of all this, and perhaps he yet thinks we have cheated him. 

We told him we had books, food, clothing, &c., in our boxes, and that we had given 
him our present; this, by the way, was a better present than he had yet received. I had 
to tell M’tesa about Kanagruba’s offences en route, his drinking, &c., and added that he 
was then drunk. 

Our brethren were well received, and since then we have had things a little better. 
Should everything go well, we shall remain on and carry on the Lord’s work. 

We are all well in health excepting Mr. Felkin, who suffers from haemorrhoids; he is 
writing to you by this same post. He wants a breech-loading rifle very badly. I have 
written to Mr. Giegler asking him to send us on several necessaries, and would feel 
exceedingly obliged to you if you would choose a good strong rifle for the Doctor ; I 
thought one of those short Winchester repeaters would be a likely weapon. 

The King has a quantity of ivory to sell, and has asked our advice about disposing 
of it; the Arabs want to take it to Zanzibar. Would you send me word what price it 
would bring at Khartoum ? I would like him to open up trade northward. He, of cours 
wants “ les choses necessaires pour faire la guerre, et j’ai entendu qu’il y a un projet pour 
lui porter, en ^change pour son ivoire, 1,000 fusils (Snider), avec leurs ba'ionnettes et 
cartouches.” This, of course, would not accord with your wishes; but perhaps he might 
agree to send his ivory northward, and take either its value in cloths, in other mer¬ 
chandize, or even in money. We shall do our utmost to establish a money currency here; 
which would be the best ? I have thought the decimal system of either America or 
Germany, as affording, by the smallness of the coin, a substitute for cowries. 

I am preparing for a voyage southward (to Kazeze), to bring up some goods which 
have been left there from previous caravans, and am busy sail-making. 

We all like the country very much, and could make ourselves very happy and com¬ 
fortable here were all according to our mind. The Chiefs influence the King so much. 
However, things look very much brighter, and I hope that we may be able to extend our 
influence here in spite of all obstacles, and win souls for Christ. 

I hope, dear Colonel Gordon, that you are well in health and enjoying the blessing 
of the Lord in your endeavours to ameliorate the condition of poor Africa. 

We talk much about you, and constantly remember you in prayer ; and our hope is 
that you may long be spared to carry on the Lord’s work in this dark country. 

I have had my mind too much exercised of late to calculate up my observations 
en route here, but will send you a copy when I have time, with a map. 

I trust if I can here be of any service to you that you will make it known to me ; 
it would give me great pleasure to do anything for you. 

We have written to Dr. Emin informing him of all that has passed. 

Would you favour us with a letter giving your advice ? We would feel much obliged 
to you for some counsel. 

Now, as [ am expecting M’tesa’s men down every moment, I will close. Accept, 
dear Colonel Gordon, my best wishes, and believe me, &c. 

(Signed) CHARLES WILLLVM PEARSON. 

P.S.—Ayez la bonte de garder cette lettre, et ne pas dire mot, parce que il ne faut 
pas que M. le Roi sait ce que je vous ai ecrit. Donnez, je vous prie, de nouvelles a 
M. Giegler. 

C. W. P. 


My dear Sir, Uganda, April 17, 1879. 

I have heard from Dr. Felkin of the kindly interest which you take in me, and 1 
cannot but send you a line in acknowledgment, thanking you at the same time for the 
very kind offer which you sent me through him. 

The other gentlemen here have, 1 believe, written you an account of the unpleasant 
relations that have for some time existed between our Mission and M’tesa. I need not 
say anything, therefore, on that matter, except to say that 1 still believe that, with 
tact and much patience, we may yet succeed in establishing our Mission on a firm 
basis. 

[303] 
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I hope, with God’s blessing, it may be so, and that our coming here will not he in 
rain. Still, until we get more liberty, we shall fail to do much good. 

The Church Missionary Society have not, I think, acted so honourably as they might 

have done in my case. 

I wrote them a full account of my action in quelling a mutiny among my servants 
a year ago in TJscguha, and asked them to let me know if Dr. Kirk was or was not 
exceeding the limits of his jurisdiction in summoning me to Zanzibar for having had to 
defend the Church Missionary Society’s property on the march inland, and that in a 

country in no way belonging to Seyed Barghash. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kirk, without hearing any statement of the case from me, out* 
lawed me, and issued a warrant for my arrest. On that account I barely escaped being 
murdered by the Arabs of Unyamyembe, and have here also been placed in much danger. 
The Church Missionary Society’s Committee also did not wait for any account from 
myself, but, on hearing from the Foreign Office that a warrant was out against me, at 
once sent me a letter recalling me. . This, they say, was in order to “ save themselves ’’ 
in case the story should become public. 

This order came to hand only a fortnight ago with more recent letters from one of 
the Committee saying that my journal had at length reached England, and that a perusal 
of it led them to think that I had done just what any of themselves would have done in 
similar circumstances. 

They therefore expressed a hope that I should “ still consider myself under recall, 
but that I might avail myself of their permission to remain here to finish any work I had 
begun for the good of the Mission !” 

I have a higher Master to serve than even the Church Missionary Society, and as I 
believe it yet possible to do good by staying here, I think it my duty to stick to the 
place as long as possible. 

The kind offer of employment under you which you have sent me certainly tempts 
me stronglv to endeavour to leave this place, but the most ot our men here aic so 
discouraged and anxious to get away, that I think it is all the more necessary tor some 
one to remain, especially as the Jesuits from Algiers have come and will teach much 

false doctrine. 

I am very unwilling, on the other hand, to do anything to interfere with the effectual 
carrying out of vour policy on the Equator, but 1 do not know your views or wishes, and 
hence must do my best in the dark. 

I have repeatedly endeavoured to remove the suspicions in M'tesa’s mind with regard 
to Egypt, and have advised him strongly that his best policy is to make friendly terms 
with you. He agrees that such a course is his safest. The troubles which have arisen, 
however, since our reinforcements (Pearson and Co.) armed, have pi evented my talking 

again on the subject at Court. -% h'.-« p *.. 

From the very high esteem with which I ever regard you as a most able and 
Christian Governor, I feel sure that your power over the Sultan is a mighty power for 
good—just such as Central Africa needs, and such as would be a great blessing if 
extended to the Victoria Lake. 

I should indeed esteem it a high honour to be in any way employed in your service, 

should you require a civil or mechanical engineer. _ 

Still, I feel sure you will consider me right in determining to give the Mission a fair 
trial yet, in spite of every discouragement, and notwithstanding the order of the Com¬ 
mittee that I should return, there being no one of our party able to do the work 1 came 

here to do, and for which 1 have had many years’ training. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. W. MACK AT. 

To his Excellency Colonel Gordon, C.B., 

Governor-General, Soudan. 

P S.—I have now received a letter from Dr. Kirk withdrawing his warrant, but he 
never can undo the rash and inconsiderate action he has taken, lli * 1 has also wiitlcn to 
M’tesa and to the Arabs that we are in no way connected with the British Government. 
This they interpret to be that we are not British subjects. Natives cannot com¬ 
prehend a Constitutional Government like ours. Dr. Kirk seems determined to do do 
us much harm. 

A. W. M. 
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My dear Colonel Gordon, Four days from M’rooli, May 24, 1879. 

After our last letter, I expect this will much surprise you. 

At the same time, knowing how much you wish for peace here and the good of our 
Mission, I am nearly sure its contents will please you. 

To explain: Dr. Kirk’s letter and messages to M’tesa made him very uneasy; 
some three weeks ago a false report that you had made a new station between M’rooli and 
Rubaga, and soon were coming to take his country, put the match to the powder. He 
was in a great rage, and at first wanted to come and try what a little fighting would do. 
We told him that he had better not, and he cooled down a little ; discretion, he seemed to 
think, was the better part of valour. 

He then made up his mind that if we were not bad men, but his friends, Wilson was 
to take two Chiefs down to England, there to make peace for ever with that terriblte 
Colonel Gordon, if I was not afraid he would not kill me. Well, I did not fear that! 

He says he wishes to make peace for ever, to have his country open for white men, 
and for you to send traders up. 

We had a hard time of it, and did not know what to do. We wanted to send letters 
first, but he would hear of nothing but our starting at once. 

To cut a long story short, I am on my way to make arrangements, and Wilson follows 
me in a few days with the Chiefs, presents, and some 8,000 or 9,000 kilog. of ivory, this 
latter to pay expenses and buy some things in Khartoum and England. 

I do not know what you will say to all this, but be assured he acted for the best, and 
asked God to guide us, and I am sure He has done so. 

From what you said to us I am sure that you did not want any more wars up here, 
and that you would also be glad to get the road open. I must confess I felt a slight 
touch of joy to think that the Nile route would after all be the route for trade as well as 
for missionaries. 

I may say that if we had not consented to M’tesa’s wishes a quick end would have 
been put both to peace and to our Mission, the whole affair being in a balance, and we 
were compelled to act without delay. 

The others all join me in kindest regards to you and prayers for you too. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) ROBERT W. FELKIN. 


P S.—Please write me your orders, I will obey, and may God bless this to His glory 
and the spread of the gospel of peace and goodwill to men. 

I send herewith a private letter to Mr. Wright; please read it; from it you will see 
how we were placed. 1 will write you fully as soon as I can. Please seal and forward 
Mr. Wright’s letter. 

R. W. F. 


Excellence, Ladi, le 20 Juin , 1879. 

RENTRE a cet instant de la rive occidentale du Lac Albert, oii j’ai fini la nouvelle 
station Mahagui, je trouve la lettre ci-jointc de Mr. Felkin, ct je me hate de 1’expedier & 
votre Excellence. La lettre y jointe, que je prie de me retoumer, est a moi; clle expliquera 
tout. Ce matin je fus informe que Mr. Felkin est arrive & Shouli; h midi je pars done 
pour l’y rejoindre. 

La poste pour l’Angleterre a ete expedite par expresse a Shebra-cr-Rex (par terre). 

Aucune station a 4t6 avanede vers M’t<5sa ; aucune hostility a jamais eu lieu depuis 
onze mois que je suis ici. 

Tout va parfaitement bien ici. Employes et negres cantoub [?], 350 quintaux d’ivoire 
pr6ts. Beaucoup de progr^s. 


Yeuillez, &c. 

(Sign£) W. EMIN BEY. 


No. S. 


Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 9, 1880.) 

(No. 709. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 29 1879 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 338, Political, of the 28th ultimo 

I have the honour to inclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed to me by Gordon 
Pasha having reference to Mr. Wylde’s proceedings when he went to Massowah. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 
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Inclosure in No. 8. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, Massowah, December 12, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 29th ultimo respecting 
Mr. TVylde’s letter to King Johannis. I was at Debra Tabor when the King received 
this letter you allude to, and the King treated it with contempt. I do not know its con¬ 
tents. You inform the Khedive’s Government it was written to King Johannis without 
the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s Government ought, if the 
letter is important, to let King Johannis know this; it would be no use my telling the 
King this. 

King Johannis, I hear to-day from Galabat, has offended the brother of Prince 
Alamayou, Bas Maisaichas, who has escaped to our frontier at Galabat. 

I wish Her Majesty’s Government to understand that in writing I have impressed 
the King and Bas Aloula that neither Her Majesty’s Government nor the French Govern¬ 
ment would interfere in any way between Egypt and Abyssinia. In the event of the war 
being to his detriment, their neutrality would continue, so pray do not think I have used 
our good name. 

You ought to be on your guard against Mr. Wylde, who, engaged in trade, ought 
not to have any Government position in Bed Sea. 

You have plenty to do, but you may look at the inclosed extracts of the Nyanza 
Mission, and forward them to their address, i. e., my sister. 

Dr. Kirk is very wrong in advising M’tesa to buy arms. Egypt has left the frontier 
in consequence of a letter Lord Derby wrote (to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
would wish His Highness not to annex Uganda) in January 1876. I wish you would 
inform Her Majesty’s Foreign Office that their word at Cairo will do more than M’tesa’s 
purchase of arms. 

I told the missionaries not to go up, but it w r as no use. 

linVP 

(Signed) ' C. G. GOBDON. 


No. 9. 

Consul Zohrab to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 12, 1880.) 

(No. 77. Consular.) 

My Lord, Jeddah, December 23, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s despatch No. 4 of the 

28th November, inclosing a copy of Mr. A. B. Wylde’s letter of the 20th October and its 

inclosures. This despatch is an extension of your Lordship’s telegram of the same date, 

which I communicated to Mr. Wylde, as reported in my despatch No. 70, Consular, of the 

18th instant. 

Mr. Wylde's statement that he was sent by me to Abyssinia to represent me in that 

country is not borne out by fact. I never asked Mr. Wylde to go to Abyssinia, I never 
advised him to go, nor did I express any wish that he should go. The telegram I 
received from Gordon Pasha in the first days of September was, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, translated to me in the following sense: “ I shall be at Massowah on Saturday 
next; meet me there, on important business.” Feeling persuaded that Gordon Pasha 
must be aware that I could not leave my post without authority, and having been told by 
Mr. Wylde that he was Gordon Pasha’s agent, and had large business transactions with 

him, 1 concluded the telegram must be for him, and, as stated in my despatch No. 2, 
Political, of the 12th September, I gave it over to him, and he keeps it. Had I believed 

the telegram was for me, I certainly should not have let it go out of my possession; and 
had I been so imprudent as to ask him to go and represent me in Abyssinia, where 1 have 
no authority to act in any capacity, I would have given him written instructions, and I 
presume lie would have asked for his expenses; but as he went entirely on his own respon¬ 
sibility, and, as I was led to believe, on purely commercial affairs, he has made no claim, 
and he holds no instructions from me. 

Gordon Pasha’s letter to me of the 10th September proves clearly that the telegram 
was intended for me; but your Lordship will have learned, by my despatch No. 73, Con¬ 
sular, of the 18th November, that it was withheld from me, as well as all the other 
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despatches, till the 11th November, when a copy was shown to me, and that copy was not 
given to me till a few days ago. " 

In his despatch to your Lordship of the 20th October Mr. Wylde says: « The reason 
fur my coming here (Massowah) was a telegram from his Excellency Gordon Pasha 
requesting the presence of the Consul at Jeddah at Massowah, and as Mr Zohrab could 
not leave his post without authority, and there being some doubt as to whether the 
telegram was intended for him or for me, I left Jeddah.” 

In this sentence Mr. Wylde does not say I sent him, but he clearlv stito* «w 
took advantage of the doubt. To me, in his letter of the 18th November h ‘ t- 
“ U was 1 wbo was fent for, and not you.” This sentence is, I respectfully boa tn 
sufficient to prove that I had nothing whatever to do with his going * 1 * * * * to Abyssinia nroMt 
shows clearly that he ignores Gordon Pasha’s despatch of the lOtiTSeptember. ’ * * 

Mr. Wylde s conduct, and his own words, prove that with the Abyssinians he assumed 
an official position as my representative. To your Lordship he tries to justify his acts 
by making it appear that I requested him to go to Abyssinia, while to me' he assumes a 
tone of perfect and far from courteous independence. At this I am not surprised as he 

to me 6 * 1 many herG t0 beheve that he is a Government Agent holding rank superior 

I trust your Lordship will consider this explanation, with my previous statements 
sufficient to relieve me of all responsibility for Mr. Wvlde’s acts. ’ 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JAS. ZOHBAB. 


No. 10. 

M). Mulct to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received Januury 12.) 

(No. 7. Political. Confidential.) 

^wrTn v . , , Cairo, January 3, 1880. 

\\ ITH reference to my despatch No. 706, Political, of the 29th ultimo, I have the 

onour to mfoim your Lordship that Gordon Pasha arrived at Cairo yesterday He 
® e f e ! n the evenin »’ am J P laced m hands a letter which he had written to 

whil7n^' d - Ship i WiU Pe / Ce ’ ve from h that he i8 dissatisfied with his position, and that 
lie maintaining his intention to retire from the Government of the Soudan he 

continues his interest in the territories which have been under his administration/and 

to ’u/n ^ b , u PP ort *° strengthen his recommendations to the Government with respect 
and he asks, whether lie is to consult the French Consul-General and the two 
Controllers-General in conjunction with me upon the subject. He did not, however 
press for an answer last night, and I confess that I was hardly prepared to give any 
w i nout reference to your Lordship. The questions mentioned by Gordon Pasha in the 

other°matters theT 1 * * ^*^ °{ r ‘ hich a COpy is als0 iucl osed, embrace among 

otiiu mattcis the homali C onvention, and I am not aware whether this Convention hat 

been made known to the French Government, nor do I know whether it would be vonr 

Lordship s desire that, the French Agent and Consul-General should be consulted enn-illw 

,n h me °" the affairs of the Soudan, which do not appear to me to come „f theSvis 

Cnee 'o-oP^on at present traced out for the Agents of England and 

Gordon Pasha expressed much dissatisfaction with the mmnnr ,.,i.- , , , , , 
treated by the Khedive, who, instead of congratulating him on Id • ^ f 10 ? ad beei } 

thanking him for bis services, had finally sent him a telegram uneourteoudyw'oS and 
containing a peremptory order to come to Cairo. " ulut:u > ‘ luu 

I said to Gordon Pasha that I could not but observe tlw u j • 

Zuiia aft C t s? t r“ t v *<, C kLcCcs 

Zulla after His Highness had told lnm distinctly that such -i ..... • i • 

and must be considered as cancelled. I did my best to soothe L pu i » f iaa d rai ^ible 

»ere wounded, by assuring him of the great regard which the KhcdChadt" Sm mS 
I begged lnm to renounce entirely the idea of recommending Q i- i a . 

itself impossible, and was, in addition, a suggestion as distasteful / 10 tt" X \,f '' aS ( V 1 
Government as to the Khedive. He consente.f to do £ huC. ' • l . W 

upon speaking to the Khedive, whom lie was to sec this morning wUlTreferenee to the 

to itt ttweet tC,. a ”” mnOT " MCh migM <liminiS '' the which ought 
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I was therefore agreeably surprised when he came to-day and told me that he had 
now no support to request of me, nor did he require answers to the questions in his 
letter. He had seen the Khedive, and had informed His Highness that he had learnt 
from me with regret that his proposition respecting Zulla had given much offence to His 
Highness. The Khedive had replied with great kindness, and the result of a long 
interview was that his chief fears with regard to the future of the Soudan were removed. 
He had heard that a certain Ismail Pasha Eyoub, who was Minister of Finance in Cher if 
Pasha’s Ministry, was to be appointed Governor. When he came out a second time to 
assume command over the Soudan he had refused to proceed uuless this Pasha were 
recalled, and he could not contemplate with calm the appointment of such a successor. 
The Khedive had informed him that he had no intention to make such an appointment, 
and had apparently treated Gordon Pasha with so much deference and friendliness that 
his resentment was disarmed. He said that he had received the assurance that he 
should be consulted with regard to the future of the Soudan, and he added that under 
these circumstances the necessity of his appeal to Consuls-General and Controllers- 
General had ceased. 

Ilfl VP iVf* 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 10. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, En route to Suez, December 29, 1879. 

IT has long been evident to me that His Highness the Khedive and his Pashas have 
had enough of me, and that they will be heartily glad to be rid of one who has acted 
independently of them. I am quite aware that, if I felt disposed, I coidd hold on in my 
present appointment in spite of His Highness, but it would not be satisfactory to me to 
do so. wanting the necessary countenance of His Highness to counteract the intrigues of 
his Council. 

In order, therefore, to avoid being credited with causing troubles when 1 came to 
Cairo with respect to the future governments of Soudan and Red Sea, and to throw the 
responsibility of the future on them who should bear it, I ask you to consider the following 
questions, and to answer me verbally when 1 see you :— 

1. Am I to consider the entente cordiale between the French and English Govern¬ 
ments as bond fide, and as extending to the Soudan ? Can I discuss the subject mentioned 
further on with French Consul-General as I should with you ? 

2. Are the Controllcrs-General (both of them) to discuss the Bubjects mentioned 
further on, in conjunction with the Consuls-General ? 

3. In discussing the affairs of Soudan, would it be impossible for His Highness to 
have some one present, in order that His nighness may know I am not working against 
him or his country in my recommendations ? 

If you are of opinion that the entente cordiale between France and England is 
bond fide and extends to the Soudan, I would recommend that you and your French 
colleague write a joint note to Ilis Highness in this sense— 

«The Undersigned, having the interests of the Soudan at heart, having been 
informed that Colonel Gordon intends resigning, has appointed as Governor-General of 
Soudan and Red Sea Provinces, requests His Highness to authorize this officer to com¬ 
municate to them (in conjunction with the two Controllers-General) an expose of the state 
of those provinces; they would request that His Highness would name, on His Highness’ 
part, some one to be present when this expose is made. 

“ You may not agree with me, but l assure you that if you let this questiou slide, 
you are storing up many troubles. ( dare say it is a great bother to you, but a little 
trouble now will save you great trouble in the future. 

“ I am credited with being against the employ of Europeans, and of desiring the 
ancient regime. This is not exact: what I say is, one thing or the other, either Egyptian 
or European, the mixture is impossible. The Soudan is now prostrate to an European; 
let it fall again into Egyptian hands, and you will have trouble to reduce it again. I 
could see this by the action that took place when it was heard I was prisoner in Abyssinia. 
My question to Mr. Eascelles was, ‘ Will you back an European ? it not, then let the brother 
of K. Hassan Pasha take the Soudan.’ 
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“ Allow me to remark that for the Soudan to fall into chaos after my departure 
would not be detrimental to name, whatever I might feel.” 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. G. GORDON. 


Iaclosure 2 in No. 10. 


Questions. 


THE following are the subjects which require to be discussed:— 


1. The Government of Soudan and Red Sea Provinces. 

2. Abyssinia. 

3. Harar, Zeila, and Berbira. 

4. Railway at Wadi-Halfa. 

5. Tribunals of Alexandria vis-a-vis the Soudan. 

6. Slave Trade and Anglo-European Convention. 

7. Bakr-Gazelle and Equatorial Provinces. 

8. Darfur. 

9. Finance of the Soudan. 


December 29, 1879. 


(Signed) 


C. G. GORDON. 


No. 11. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 14.) 

Sir, Foreign Office , January 16, 1880. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your Confidential despatch No. 7 of the 
3rd instant, in which you state that inquiries had been addressed to you by Gordon Pasha, 
from which it would appear that he is under the impression that the British and French 
Governments have undertaken, through the machinery of the Controllers-General, a joint 
supervision of Egyptian administration generally, in its political as well as in its financial 
aspect. 

In reply, I have to point out to you that Her Majesty's Government do not consider 
themselves bound under that arrangement to act in concert with France except as 
regards the internal policy of the Khedive. It is obvious that the status of the 
coasts of the Red Sea has a special interest for this country iu which France does 
not share. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 12. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 17.) 

(No. 11. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 4, 1880. 

WITH reference to ray despatch No. 691, Political, of the 22nd December last, 
I have the honour to inclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed to me by Gordon 
Pasha, dated the 22nd ultimo, respecting the desne of the late Prince Alamayou to return 
to Abyssinia. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 
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Inclosure in No. 12. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, En route to Suez from Massowah, December 22, 1879. 

IN answer to your letter dated tbe 19th October, received yesterday, respecting the 
return of Prince Alamayou to Abyssinia, as the Prince is dead, the matter is finished. 
King Theodore has two sons in Abyssinia, half-brothers of Prince Alamayou, one aged 
28, Ras Maisaichar, the other aged 16, Lutch Hailm; the King would not let them see 
me, and I heard that the elder had (after the failure of my mission) escaped to a country 
near Galabat, and was in revolt. 

The King would have rejoiced at Prince Alamayo’s arrival, but he would have been a 
Sate prisoner. 

nqTrn firn 

(Signed) ’ C. G. GORDON. 


No. 13. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 17.) 

(No. 12. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 4, 1880. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 30, Slave Trade, of the 4th Novem¬ 
ber last, and to my despatch No. 44, Slave Trade, of the 24th November, I have the 
honour to inclose herewith a copy of a letter dated the 25th ultimo, addressed to me by 
Gordon Pasha, announcing the expected arrival at the frontier of certain persons coming 
from King M’tesa, accompanied bv English missionaries, and asking me whether they are 
wanted at Cairo or not. I have informed Gordon Pasha that Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware of the Mission in question, and that I have requested tbe Government of the Khedive 
to facilitate its passage through Egyptian territory. 

have &c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 13. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, En route to Sues, December 25, 1879. 

BY the inclosed note just received you will see M’tesa is sending a Mission to 
England. Now you have read the missionaries’ letters to me, and can judge of M’tesa, &c. 
I have given orders to give passage to the missionaries to Cairo at my expense, but I 
decline the responsibility of the M’tesa Mission, for the futility of three or four of these 
ignorant negroes going to England is manifest. 

The party have not yet reached Khartoum, so you have time to tell me if the M’tesa 
Mission are wanted at Cairo or not. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) C. G. GORDON. 

P.S.—Please understand we have wanted all our ports in vicinity of M’tesa. 

C. G. G. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 13. 

Emin Bey to Gordon Pasha. 

Excellence, Ladi, le 28 Juillet, 1879. 

AVANT-HIER est arrive ici M. Felkin, membre Medical de la English Church Mission 
en OUganda, et h cet instant je re^ois la nouvelle que Mr. Wilson, de la mOme Mission, soit 
arriv^ & Mrauli pour se rendre en Angleterre, accompagne de quelques homines de M’tesa 
pour 1’Angleterre, et quelques autres pour Khartoum. 

Yeuillez, je vous en prie, informer son Excellence le Gouverneur-General en Soudan 
pour qu’il prdvienne f Angleterre. 
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La Mission meme est, comme il parait, un insucc^s. J’ai re£u vos lettres Arabes de la 
part de mes amis Arabes en Dugaron, qui me font beaucoup de surprises; enfin nous serons 
la fin. 

Veuillez, &c. 

(Signe) T. EMIN BEY. 


No. 14. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury. — (Received January 17.) 

(No. 13. Political.) 

My Lord, . Cairo, January 5, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith copies of— 

1. A letter dated the 25tb ultimo, addressed to me by Gordon Pasha, relating to his 
negotiations with King John of Abyssinia. 

2. A copy of the instructions given by the Khedive to Gordon Pasha previous to his 
departure for Abyssinia. 

3. Translation of the letter of King John of Abyssinia to the Khedive, with remarks 
by Gordon Pasha. 

licivc Sc c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 14. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

Sir, En route to Suez, December 25, 1879. 

THE following is a free translation of the letter His Highness the Khedive sent to 
King Johannes:— 

“His Highness the Khedive of Egypt to the King of Kings of Abyssinia, Johannes. 

“ Many compliments to a great King ; the old relations between Egypt and Abyssinia 
were very good and brotherlike; then evil men spread dissension between the two 
c untries. 

“I am now Khedive of Egypt, and wish to renew the old friendship between the 
countries. ' 

“ Accordingly I send Gordon, the Governor-General of Soudan, &c., to a great King, 
as my Vakeel; he will speak to your Majesty about the frontier ; all he says, I say. I 
shall be glad to arrange matters.” 

Please note that His Highness says to King that “all he (Gordon) says, I say.” 
This does not agree with His Highness’ instructions to me, which lay down that nothing 
which will affect the present frontier is to be ceded, that nothing affecting the revenue of 
Egypt is to be ceded, vide inclosed instructions, which please return to me. 

I, however, confidentially inform you that I proposed to the King to give him free 
import of arms and ammunition at Massowah; to give him Bogos, and an Abouna and 
an Agent at Massowah. The arms and ammunition to be for the King alone and for his 
people, not for any Ras, for then the King might say we were arousing his people against 
him. 

Of course, now that the King has written as he has, I do not consider I am bound 
by my offer. 

As far as importation of arms and ammunition is concerned, the King will never be 
able to buy any quantity, for he has not the funds, and as for encouraging a trade of 
arms, &c., into his country to be purchased by his people, such a course would only tend 
to increase the present chaos in Abyssinia. 

What would please me more than anything would be the sending of an Envoy 
(Colonels Burnaby or Knox) to the King, to hear what he has to complain of on my part, 
and also to ask him to state himself, in writing, his demands on Egypt. 

I feel quite convinced that the report of this Envoy, on his return, will be sufficient 
[303] * H 





















to show Her Majesty’s Government that any arrangement with the King is simply impos¬ 
sible. 

T havp 

(Signed) ’ C. G. GORDON. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 14. 

His Highness the Khedive to Gordon Pasha. 

Mon cher Pasha, Palais dTsmailiah, le 28 Aout, 1879. 

IL existe, comme vous le savez, un differend entre l’Egypte et l’Abyssinie. 

Pour le bien des deux pays il importe de mettre un terrne a ce differend. 

J’ai une enti&re confiance dans votre loyautd, dans votre experience et dans votre 
ddvouement; la cause de mon Gouvernement ne saurait £tre mieux placee qu’entre vos 
mains. Je vous charge done, par la presente lettre de creance, de vous rendre auprbs du 
Roi Johannes pour arranger la situation. 

Vous n’ignorez pas que cette situation n’est nulleraent mon fait, et que mon plus 
grand ddsir est de vivre en paix avec mes voisins. Mes sentiments vous sont parfaite- 
ment connus. 

Retablir les meilleurs rapports entre les deux Gouvernements ; 

Sauvegarder les droits de l’Egypte; 

Conserver intactes les fronti£res (primitifs)* du pays, sans qu’il soit oblige a aucune 
redevance envers I’Abyssinie ; pr£venir desormais tout acte d’empietement ou d’agression, 
dans l’int£r£t des deux pays, telle est la remission, tel est le but que vous aurez h 
remplir. 

Je suis sfir d’avance que vous emploierez tous vos efforts & accomplir cette mission 
de la maniere la plus satisfaisante, et que vous saurez convaincre le Roi Johannes que, 
s’il y a toujours danger a porter la guerre sur le territoire du voisin, il y a toujoure avan- 
tage a rester ami de ce voisin, en tant surtout qu’il ne recherche que la paix et le ddvelop- 
pement des relations industrielles et commerciales. 

(Signd) MOHAMED TEWFIK. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 14. 

His Majesty King John to His Highness the Khedive. 

“ QUE la lettre de l’Elu de Dieu, Johannes, Roi de la Pierre de Sion ’ (pierre dans 
une £glise d Axum ou les Rois sont couronnds, qu’on dit que Menedek, premier Roi 
d’Abyssinie, a vole du Temple de Jerusalem et. qui a ltd une des Tables de la Loi) “ Roi des 
Rois d’Ethiopie. Parvienne it Mohamed Tewfik ” (pas des titres) “ comment as tu passd la 
semaine ? Moi, Dieu soit beni, je suis bien ainsi que tous mes soldats. La lettre que tu 
m’a envoyd m’est parvenue, et e’est pour faire la paix, dis-tu, que tu m envoie lettre, et 
homme. Aprfes m’avoir vole vous m’avez combattu sans que les Kois l’apprennent, tnais 
les Rois sauront et pour recoinmencer ferons-nous la paix en cachette, comme des voleurs. 

“ Comment parler dc paix pendant que vous entravez les marchands et que vous 
arretez les gens de paix. 

“ Les Rois apprendront ma conduite et la votre. 

“ Ecrite 1872, annee de la misdricorde 29 Octobre, dans la place de Scurra.” 

11 faut remarquer dans cette lettre— 

1. Le Roi qui enum&re ses titres officiels affecte de ne pas mentionner les titres de 

Son Altesse. . 

2. Qu’il emploie dans presque toute la lettre la seconde personne singuher, ce qui est 

impoli en Abyssinie. 

3. Que le Roi ment quand il dit les negotiants ct gens du pays sont entravds. 

(Signd) C. G. GORDON. 


* The word “ primitifs ” was in the original rough copy, but wheu at the Council I pointed out that 1’ogos 
was outside the primitive frontier the Council decided to omit it.—C. G. G. 




•No. 15. 


Consul Zohrab to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 19, 1880.) 


(No. 79. Consular.) 

My Lord, Jeddah, December 27, 1879. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose the translation of a telegram I have received 
from Gordon Pasha, dated the 9th instant, telling me he will let me know when I am 
to meet him at Cairo; also the translation of a letter from the Acting Governor of 
Souakim, informing me that Gordon Pasha left Massowah on the 21st instant for 
Souakim, when he would proceed direct to Suez, where his Excellency expects me to 


meet him. 

In obedience to your Lordship’s instruction contained in the telegram of the 
15th November, I shall proceed to Suez by the first steamer leaving this for that port. 

The Netherlands Consul, Mr. J. A. Kruyt, has kindly consented to take charge 
of this Consulate during my absence. He will he assisted in the duties by Mr. Hussan- 
bin-Joliur, a British subject and J.P. in India; he is a highly respected man, and has 
been of great use to me. My Dragoman, Mr. Yussuf Kudzzi, will do his ordinary 
duties, and will be, as he has been to me, a valuable aid to Mr. Kruyt. 

I trust this arrangement will meet with your Lordship’s approval. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JAS. ZOHRAB. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 15. 


Gordon Pasha to Consul Zohrab. 

(Translation.) 

(Telegraphic.) Massowah, December 9, 1879. 

I RECEIVED your letter dated the 7th ? 27th] November. When I receive 
the high orders I will let you know when I shall be able to meet you at Cairo, but not 
at Souakim. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 15. 

The Acting Governor of Massowah to Consul Zohrab. 

(Translation.) Souakim, December 22, 1879. 

RECEIVED from his Excellency the Governor-General of the Soudan and 
intermediate ports a telegram, dated the 21st December, 1879, stating that his 
Excellency’s departure from Massowah the same day, and he is proceeding to Souakim, 
and from that port to Suez, without calling at Jeddah. 

It is understood by this telegram that I am to inform you that you are to meet 
his Excellency at Suez. 

It is for your information that I communicate this to you. 

(Signed) Acting Governor of Souakim. 


No. 16. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Consul Zohrab. 

(No. 1.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 19, 1880. 

I HAVE to state to you, that the explanations given in your despatch No. 77 
Consular, of the 23rd ultimo, with regard to Mr. A. B. Wylde’s proceedings on the occasion 
of his visit to Abyssinia, are entirely satisfactory so far as you are personally concerned in 
the matter. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 
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No. IV. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 16. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 9, 1880. 

I HAD the honour to inform your Lordship, by telegraph, on the 6th instant, that 
Gordon Pasha had insisted upon maintaining his resignation of the appointment which 
he held as Governor-General of the Soudan and that the Khedive had accepted it. 

I have now the honour to inclose a copy of a letter from the Khedive thanking 
Gordon Pasha for his services, and expressing His Highness’ regret at his retirement; 
and of a note from the Minister for Foreign Affairs requesting me to inform Her 
Majesty’s Government of Gordon Pasha’s resignation, and stating that Iris Excellency’s 
service under the Egyptian Government has terminated. 

htivc 

(Signed) * EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 17. 

His Highness the Khedive to Gordon Pasha. 

Mon cher Pacha, Le Caire, le 4 Janvier, 1880. 

JE suis heuroux de vous revoir parmi nous, et je me plais h reconnaitre de nouveau 
la loyautd, le ddvouement, et l’energique activitd que vous n’avez cessd d’apporter au 
service du Gouvernement. 

II m’efit 6t6 agreable de conservcr votre concours, mais devant l’insistance que 
vous mettez a m’offrir votre demission, je me trouve dans la necessity de l’accepter. 
Je regrette, mon cher Pacha, de me sdparer de vous, et je tiens en vous quittant 
a vous exprimer mes sinc^res remerciements, avec Passurance que le souvenir de ce 
que vous avez fait pour le pays survivra it votre retraite. 

Agrdez, &c. 

(Sign6) MEHEMED TEWFIK. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 17. 

Moustafa Fehmy Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

M. 1’Agent'et Consul-General, Caire, le 7 Janvier, 1880. 

J’AI l’honneur de porter ii votre connaissance que son Excellence Gordon Pacha 
a era devoir se demettre de ses hautes fonctions de Gouverneur-General du Soudan, 
les longues anndes qu’il a passdes dans les regions dquatoriales de son Gouvernement 
lui faisant actuellement sentir la n^cessitd d’un repos. 

L’entrde au service de l’Egypte de son Excellence Gordon Pacha ayant etc l’ohjet 
d’un echango de lettres entre votre Consulat-Gemiral et ce Ministere, je crois devoir 
vous prier de vouloir bien informer le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britanniquc que 
Gordon Pacha, par suite de la decision prise par lui, est libre de tout engagement 
envers le Gouvernement Egyptien. 

En vous remerciant de votre obligeante intermediaire, je vous rdit^re, M. l’Agcnt 
et Consul-General, l’expression, etc. 

(Signe) MOUSTAFA FEHMY. 


No. 18. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 18. Political. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 10, 1880. 

IMMEDIATELY after his arrival at Cairo, Colonel Gordon called upon M. de Lex. 
the Russian Agent and Consul-General, and requested him to induce the Emperor of 
Russia to write a letter to King John of Abyssinia, to ask for the release of certain 
Egyptians who are detained by the King as prisoners. 
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M. de Lex replied that the Emperor took great interest in all that could pertain to 
the welfare of Egyptians, but that he could not advise the Emperor to take the step 
recommended by Colonel Gordon unless requested to do so by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Riaz Pasha has informed me that he declined to make any request of the kind, and 
that, the matter had gone no further. 

I asked Colonel Gordon what had induced him to seek the intervention of the 
Emperor of Russia, and he said that he had done so because he desired to obtain the 
liberation of the Egyptians, which could best be done by this means, as King John would 
not listen to advice coming from any other Sovereign. 

licive Sic 

(Signed) * EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 19. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 20. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 13, 1880. 

COLONEL GORDON has mentioned in his diary, which I forwarded under flying 
seal to your Lordship in my despatch No. 707 of the 29th December last, that a Greek 
named Mitsakis was resident at Debra Tabor with King John of Abyssinia. I have the 
honour to inclose herewith, a copy of an original letter written by Mitsakis, in imperfect 
French, by which your Lordship will see that he styles himself Vice-Consul of His Hellenic 
Majesty. The paper on which he writes has ‘‘ Vice-Consulat de Gr&ce a Suez ” printed 
as a heading. 

llclYC 8zc, 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 19. 

M. Mitsakis to Gordon Pasha. 

Excellence, Semara, Abyssinie, le 12 Novembre, 1879. 

J’AI 1’honneur de rdpondre a votre aimable lettre du 10 courant. 

Prevoyant avec beaucoup de regret que la difference qui existe entre PAbyssinie et 
l’Egypte peut avoir des difficultes et de complications plus tard (Dieu face le contraire), je 
ne veux pas me compromcttre avec des lettres, quand vous me considerez comme Consul 
en Abyssinie, et pour la je ne peux pas repond re it toutes les questions de votre lettre. 
Je donnerai des informations et des explications seulement it mon Gouvernement quand 
je serais demands. J’esp&rc que vous ne nierez pas je fais tout mon possible quand vous 
dtiez ici de voir un accord entre Sa Majeste le Roi et votre Excellence, mais je n’etais pas 
heureux parce que votre Excellence dtait pressee de partir trop vite. 

Seulement je dois vous faire une explication. Je ne prdtends pas quev ous aviez 
besoin de mes recommandations aupr£s de Sa Majestd le Roi, maisj’ecris dans ma lettre 
que j’avais donne des informations avant votre arrivde dans le pays de Sa Majesty, etavant 
de presenter votre lettre de recommendation. 

Quand bientdt nous nous verrons en Egypte alors je vous ferais voir votre lettre de 
votre Excellence; vous me direz si n’est pas mena^ante. 

Veuillez, &c. 

(Signd) D. MITSAKIS, 
Vice-Consul de Sa Majeste Helle'nique. 


No. 20. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 21. Political.) 

My Lord, _ Cairo, January 13, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 705, Political, of the 29th ultimo, I have 
the honour to inform your Lordship that on Colonel Gordon’s arrival at Cairo I 
[303] 1 
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consulted liim as to the best manner of conveying the Queen’s letters to King John of 
Ethiopia and King Menelek of Shoa. He sent to me a Mahommedan gentleman named 
Mohammed, bearing the title of Naib of Massowah, who had been with him in his 
recent visit to the Kin g, and he informed me that the Naib Mohammed would take 
the letters to the King. I inquired of the Khedive if he approved of my intrusting 
the letters to the Naib, and his Highness replied in the affirmative, giving the Naib a 
high character. I therefore addressed a note to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, of 
which I have the honour to inclose a copy, requesting that I might be placed in 
communication with the Naib, and I saw him yesterday in conjunction with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He said he was ready to undertake the duty of carrying 
the letters to the King, and that he only waited for the orders of the Khedive to 
start. 

I understand that the title of Naib is hereditary, and that the King does not 
regard the Naib Mohammed as an Egyptian, and that during Colonel Gordon’s stay 
with the King, his Highness treated the Naib with more deference than the Colonel. 
He therefore appears to be a proper person for the task which I propose to confide to 
him. I have informed him that it is confined to causing the letter to reach the 
King’s hands, either by delivering it himself, or giving it to a person properly autho¬ 
rized by the King to receive it. 

I inclose a copy of a letter which I have myself written to King John, requesting 
his Highness to forward the Queen’s letter to King Menelek of Shoa, and recom¬ 
mending the Naib Mohammed to King John’s protection. In selecting this mode of 
transmitting the letter to King Menelek, I have acted on the advice of Colonel 
Gordon. 

I received news yesterday that Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel ” has arrived at 
Massowah, but I shall not trouble the Commander, as I have decided to intrust the 
letters to the Naib Mohammed. 

I li&ve 

(Signed) * EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 20. 

Mr. Malet to Moustafa Pasha Fehmy. 

M. le Ministre, Cairo, January 10, 1880. 

AS I have already had the honour to inform your Excellency, the Queen, my 
august Sovereign, has written a letter to King John of Ethiopia, the contents of 
which have been communicated by me to the Khedive, as well as to your Excellency. 

It has been suggested to me that I can forward this letter to the King by the 
Naib Mohammed of Massowah, who accompanied Gordon Pasha on his recent journey 
to Debra Tabor, and who is at this moment in Cairo. 

I beg your Excellency, if you approve of the choice of the Naib as bearer of the 
royal letter) to be so good as to place me in communication with him, in order that I 
may confide the letter to him. 

I am also intrusted with a letter from the Queen to King Menelek of Shoa, 
which I shall send by the same channel to King John, with a request that it may be 
forwarded to its destination. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


n 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 20. 

Mr. Malet to King John of Ethiopia. 

To King John of Ethiopia and all its dependencies. 

Mr. Malet, Minister Plenipotentiary, Companion of the Order of the Bath, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, presents his dutiful 
respects. 

VICTORIA, by the grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, &c., &c., &c., having written to 
the King, Mr. Malet intrusts the Queen’s letter to the Naib Mohammed to convey to 
the King. 

He also transmits to the King, by the same channel, a letter which the Queen 
has addressed to King Menelek of Shoa, and he commits this letter to the protection 
of the King, as he learns with great satisfaction that the King is in amity with King 
Menelek, and he begs the King to forward it to King Menelek with all due speed. 

In bidding the King farewell, Mr. Malet asks for the Naib Mahommed the pro¬ 
tection and honours which are due to the bearer of a royal letter from the Queen to 
the Kino-, and he hereunto affixes his signature and seal of office. 

a (Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 

Cairo, January 13, 1880. 


No. 21. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 


(No. 27. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 14, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 706, Political, of the 2‘Jth ultimo, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith the letter of Colonel Gordon to the Italian Consul-General, 
recommending the cession of Zulla to the Italian Government, which I declined to forward 
to its destination. 

have &c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 21. 

Gordon Pasha to the Italian Consul-General. 

M. le Consul-G An Aral, Massowa, le 12 Dc'cembre, 1879. 

VOUS savez que la nation Italienne a depuis quelque temps cherchAe une Colonie; 
que les essais que vous avez faits n’ont pas rAussis. A present, dans 1’intAret de 
1’humanitA et de la civilisation, j’ai une proposition A faire. 

Je desire que votre Gouvernement traite avec le Khedive pour la cession de Zula 
“ Anncslcy Bay,” moyennant la somme de 2,000/.; que votre Gouvernement s’engage de 
percevoir les mimes taxes 1A qui sont en force h Massowa, c’est-A-dire 8 pour cent pour 
importation et 1 pour cent pour l’exportation; et que si dans l’avenir la nation Italienne 
annexe le territoirc Abyssin, vous laisserez la frontiAre actuelle d’Egypte intacte. 

Je ne vous cAche pas, que la suite de la cession de Zula sera, d’aprAs moi, une guerre 
avec le Roi, mais il ne sera pas nAcessaire de pAnetrer dans le pays; 6,000 soldats suffiront 
pour en finir avec lui. 

Par la cession de Zula le Khedive perdra 100/. par an, et peut-etre les trois quarts des 
revenus de Massowa; mais e'est mieux que d etre force de tenir les garnisons que nous avons 
a present sur la frontiAre. 

Je m’en charge de pousser le KhAdivc a cctte cession, et je suis pret d aller A Rome 
dans le memo but; mais je vous prie de ne pas penser que je suis interesse dans cette affaire, 
plus que je dAsire la tranquillitA de mes enfants, les peuples du Soudan, dont Son Altesse 
le KhAdive ne s’occupe nullement. 

X ,t < Q 

J ai, &c. 

' (SignA) 


C. G. GORDON. 
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No. 22. 

Afr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury . ( Received January 22.) 

M^'lfrd P ° litiCaL ' ) Cairo, January 14, 1880. 

“ V WITH reference to my despatch No. 21, Political, of yesterday’s date, I have the 
honour to inclose a copy of a letter, dated the 8th ^tant, from Colonel Gordon 
suggesting that I should send Captain Speedy to Ah^smm, with the object, I 
presume, although he does not mention it, of carrying the letter ot the Queen to Bang 

J ° hU i feel that I am incurring considerable responsibility in acting comter to the 
advice of Colonel Gordon, expressed as decidedly as it is m this letter, hut I hold o 
be the wish of Her Majesty's Government that the letter should not be accompanied 
by a negotiator. I do not indeed see how the offices of such a person would come 
into play on the receipt of the letter. It appears to me that the King must first 
accept the <-ood offices offered to him, which are indeed only offered in the case of his 
not beino- able to arrange matters satisfactorily with Egypt. Colonel Gordon s nego¬ 
tiations, It is true, failed, hut they were not conclusive of ultimate failure, as they left- 
the discussion so incomplete that further explanations may still lead to' ^coned la ion. 
The Naib Mohammed, who conveys the royal letter, will, it is to be expected, bi 
an answer, and then I apprehend will be the time to decide on whether it is necessary 
to execute the offer which Her Majesty’s Government has made in the eventuality of 

the ^^^^apte^Speedy, and I have informed him that matters have not at 

present arrived at a stage at which I can make use of his offer of assistance. 

1 I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 22. 

Gordon Pasha to Mr. Malet. 

, r i -yr„ Alexandria, January 8, 1880. 

My dear ILM^l t, ^ ^ you are drifting into a trouble in Abyssinia 

I have asked Captain Speedy to call on you, and to tell you lie would go to 
Abyssinia on 80/. a month, and say 1,200/. for his expenses for he must take 
presents. You will see Captain Speedy, and will judge of his qualities. 

P You know the King complains of my conduct, and I told you plainly that I fear¬ 
lessly in the interests of Egypt, did not advance one inch towards meeting the King s 
views’ as my instructions were to give nothing. I must say I did offer lum Bogos, 

which Khedive did not authorize me to offer. 

Now you will do what you like: hut I warn you that unless you take some 

decisive mLsurea, such as sending Captain Speedy to the King, you mil have reason 

to bitterly regret it. Believe me, &c. 

(Signed) C- GORDON. 


No. 23. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 30. Political. Secret.) Cair0> January 14, 1880. 

. . t orcieVnn’s teleeram No. 5, Secret, of the 9th instant, I 

ON receiving y p j Minister for Foreign Affairs, and informed him of the 

™ :°,l“Xrbta r Sdtl?r'Resident Aden respecting the proceedings of 
fClinlims at Assab and urged him to send a ship of war at once to that place to hoist 
! e Turkish flag. His Excellency said that he would immediately commumcate with the 
Khedive and Riaz Pash. on the subject, and let me know the dccs.on come to by the 

Government. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,,, h j nsta „ t> he brought me a telegram, of which 1 
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have the honour to inclose a copy, sent by the officer who, as I informed your Lordship in 
my despatch No. 682 of the 19th ultimo, had been ordered to Assab to report. 

His Excellency said that it was difficult, now that the Italians were actually at Assab, 
to send a man-of-war there to hoist the Turkish flag. It would have the appearance of 
taking possession, and would weaken the claim of the Egyptian Government that the 
whole coast was already theirs. He said, in addition, that it would have a hostile appear¬ 
ance, and might even lead to conflict with the Italians, which would bring the Egyptian 
Government into definite antagonism with the Italian Government. He was inclined to 
suggest a formal protest against the landing of the Italians, but he feared it was too late to 
dislodge them. 

I saw his Excellency again yesterday, when I remarked to him that in the telegram 
which he had left with me it was stated that the Italians had purchased the Cape of Assab 
and the large island opposite ; that this was the first time I had heard mention made of 
the island ; and that I trusted it was not the Island of Darmabah, which appeared in the 
map to be a large island off the cape. I said that the Government might at least be in 
time to prevent this island from falling into the bands of Italy, and that I would beg him 
to send a man-of-war immediately to hoist the Turkish flag on it while there was yet 
time; 

His Excellency seemed inclined to follow this advice, but he said he could do nothing 
without consulting the Khedive and his colleagues. 

This occurred yesterday, and I have not as yet heard further. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 23. 

Telegram, from the Governor of Massowah. 

Le 8 Janvier, 1880. 

ABDOULLAH EFFENDI FAOUZI, Commandant d’Etat-Major, qui avait 6te envoys 
en mission & Assab, vient d’arriver aujourd’hui meme sur le bateau " Sennaar.” II informe 
qu’il se trouve dans le port de cette locality un bateau marchand Italien du nom de 
“ Messina Genonale commandant de ce navire, apr&s avoir hissd le pavilion Italien sur 
la c6te, s’occupe en ce moment h faire d^barquer 800 tonnes de charbon, 15 bouees, 
une quantity considerable de bois et de toles, ainsi qu’un condenseur. d’eau de quatre 
chevaux de force. 

En outre, il a fait dresser sur la plage quatre tentes, gard^es par des marins de l’£qui- 
page. Le debarquement s’est effectue au moyen d’une petite mahonne en tole, montee sur 
place, avec des sections qui se trouvaient a bord. II parait que ces Italiens ont l’intention 
de construire trois baraques en bois, et qu’ils creusent des puits dont les eaux ont 6t6 
trouvdes plus ou moins douces. 

Le meme officier a annonce £galement que le bateau de guerre Italien qui se 
trouvait si Massowa est alle a, Asseb et y a laissd quelques homines de son equipage 
armes, afin de garder la station. De lit il s’est dirigd h, Aden, oh il compte prendre 
300 Somalis pour les besoins de son service. Le capitaine du bateau marchand Italien, 
qui est maintenant a Assab, est venu, suivant les usages maritimes, trouver le commandant 
du vapeur “ Sennaar,” et dans l’entretien qu’il a eu avec lui, le capitaine Italien lui a 
ddclard que son Gouvernement avait achetd le Cap Assab et la grande lie qui se trouve 
vis-a-vis, seulement il n’a pas indique de qui on avait achet^ cela. 

Le dit Abdoullah Effendi enverra lui-meme par la poste au Miniature de la Guerre le 
Rapport et les dessins faits par lui. 


No. 24. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 33. Political Very Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 15, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 20, Political, of the 13th instant, I have the 
honour to inform your Lordship that, in the course of conversation to-day, the Khedive 
told me that he had heard by telegraph from Massowah that M. Mitsakis, the Greek 
[303] , K 
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Consul at Massowah, had arrived there from Abyssinia, and that he was coming to Cairo 
as he had much to say to the Khedive with regard to King John. 

I asked His Highness whether he had heard that this person was in fact a Russian 
emissary, and His Highness replied that he had good reason to believe that he was, 
although he could not positively affirm it, that he was certain that he had done much 
harm to Egyptian interests with King John, and that, though he had telegraphed to say 
that he would see him, he had done so with considerable reluctance. 

llS/YG p 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 25. 

Sir A. H. Layard to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 22.) 

(No. 74.) 

My Lord, Constantinople, January 14, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a memorandum, drawn up by Mr. Stephen, respecting 
the mission of some Russian priests from Mount Athos and from Jerusalem to Abyssinia. 

hriYf* 

(Signed) ’ A. H. LAYARD. 


Inclosure in No. 25. 

Memorandum. 

WITH reference to an article which recently appeared in the “ Peterbourgski 
Vedomosti ” on the subject of a request which, it asserted, had arrived from Abyssinia for 
the services of a Russian clergyman, 1 have been informed that three priests have lately set 
out from Mount Athos for that country. My informant states that, while travelling not 
long ago in the neighbourhood of Mount Athos, he fell in with a Russian priest, who in the 
course of conversation told him that he was on the point of starting with two others for 
Abyssinia, whither they had been directed to proceed for the purpose of instituting elementary 
schools and promoting favourable relations between the Orthodox Church and that of 
Abyssinia, which latter, being a corrupt form of the Christianity introduced by Tramentius, 
it was hoped, he said, might at some future time be won over to a union with the former. 
He produced a paper embodying his instructions, which particularly enjoined “the cultivation 
of the youthful mind of Abyssinia in the true faith.” The priest added, I was told, that a 
party of Russian priests had already set out from Jerusalem with the same object, and 
that a deputation from the Russian Synod was about to start for Abyssinia from 
St. Petersburgh. 

(Signed) A. COUD1E STEPHEN. 

Per a, January 13, 1880. 


No. 26. 

Lord Lyons to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 25.) 

(No. 65. Confidential.) 

My Lord, ' Paris , January 24, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship a copy of a letter which 
I received this morning from Colonel Charles G. Gordon (Gordon Pasha). 

Your Lordship wall observe that at the end of the letter Gordon Pasha asks 
whether, if Her Majesty’s Government do not think fit to intervene with respect to the 
future government of the Soudan, he may be allowed to try and interest the French 
Government and the Societies in the matter; and that he adds that he cannot conceive 
that there would be any objection, even if the French Government insisted in placing 
a Frenchman as liis successor in the Soudan. 

Some hours after I received the letter Gordon Pasha came to see me. I strongly 
recommended him not to enter into any communication with the French Government 
or with Societies in France, and indeed to do nothing in the matter until he had 


been to England and made himself acquainted with the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

He said that he did not intend to take any step here at present, and that he was 
going on to England immediately. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) LYONS. 


Inclosure in No. 26. 

Gordon Pasha to Lord Lyons. 

My Lord, H6tel d’Athe'nee, Paris, January 24, 1880. 

I ARRIVED here this morning from Cairo, vi& Naples, having resigned my 
appointment under the Egyptian Government. 

I addressed a letter to Sir. Malet, Her Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, before 
I left, offering to lay before the French Consul-General and himself, and the Con¬ 
trollers, an expose of the state of affairs in the Soudan, but Mr. Malet scarcely thought 
it necessary; so when I saw the Khedive I contented myself in putting a veto on the 
appointment of Ismail Pasha Eyoub, who had been turned out when I became 
Governor-General. His Highness promised me this appointment should not be made, 
and I left for Naples on the 12th January. When I reached there on the 16th 
January I saw by a telegram Ismail Pasha had been nominated. I protested by 
telegraph, and on my way here from Rome saw in the “Standard” of the 22nd 
January, 1880, Raouf Pasha had been named. Raouf Pasha was, according to 
Sir J. Balens, vide “ Ismailia,” the cause of Sir J. Balens’ failure; he was twice 
removed from commands by me; and he strangled the Emir of Harar when the 
latter surrendered to him. He has twice, in the last year, been accused in the press of 
the greatest cruelty to the inhabitants of Girgieli. This is the man whom Riaz and 
his Ministers would send up to replace me. 

Last year some 16,000 to 16,000 lives were spent in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. Are these to be wasted and the Traffic to begin again ?—which it certainly 
will if this man goes up. 

Our Government must look the matter in the face. It should be every bit as 
much interested in the proper government of the Soudan, though not mixed up with 
the loans, as in Lower Egypt. The political quiet of the country is required. 

I do not know, my Lord, what our Government may think fit to do with respect 
to the future government of the Soudan ; it may take Mr. Mulct’s view, and think the 
government of those vast districts is not our affair; but I would ask in that case that 
I may, in the interests of humanity and of those poor people, be allowed to try and 
interest the French Government and the various Societies in the matter. 

I cannot conceive that there would be any objection on that subject, even 
supposing the French Government insisted on placing a Frenchman as my successor. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


No. 27. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 25.) 

Sir, Foreign Office , January 25, 1880. 

IN consequence of a communication which has been received from Gordon Pasha, Her 
Majesty’s Government think it would be prudent to delay for the present the delivery of 
the Queen’s letter to the King of Abyssinia. Gordon Pasha believes that you will be able 
to stop the bearer of this letter by telegraphing immediately to Massowah, and I have to 
request that you will take such measures as may be in your power with this object. 

A telegram in the above sense has been this day addressed to you. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 
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No. 28. 

Lord Lyons to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 26.) 

(No. 57.) 

My Lord, Paris , January 24, 1880. 

SINCE I sent off my despatch No. 55 of to-day, I have received another letter 
from Gordon Pasha, of which, and of its inclosure, I have the honour to transmit 
herewith copies to your Lordship. 

In the present letter Gordon Pasha informs me, with reference to what passed 
between us this morning, that he intends to leave Paris for Southampton to¬ 
morrow. 

Gordon Pasha goes on to say that he shall not go to the Foreign Office in 
England, and he proceeds to state at some length his views as to the policy to he 
pursued with regard to Abyssinia, and particularly with regard to giving a port on the 
Red Sea to that country. 

He then speaks of the districts of Hazas, Zeila, Berbera, and Tajurra (if I read 
the names correctly), and of various matters relative to the Soudan and to Egypt. 

I am not able to form a very clear idea of Gordon Pasha’s views, but, as he has 
apparently written his letter as a means of communicating them to Her Majesty’s 
Government, I think it right to send your Lordship a copy of it without delay. 

I am equally unable to determine what importance is to be attached to the 
observation Gordon Pasha makes, that the title given to the King of Abyssinia in a 
letter from Her Majesty the Queen will be regarded by the King as offensive, or to 
the observation he adds further on, that the letter might be stopped by a telegram sent 
to Mr. Malet before the 28th instant. 

I have, nevertheless, forwarded these observations to your Lordship by telegraph. 
I need not add that I have no intention whatever of communicating myself with 
Mr. Malet on the subject. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) LYONS. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 28. 

Gordon Pasha to Lord Lyons. 

My Lord, Hotel d'AthenJe, Paris, January 24, 1880. 

IN order to keep my promise to your Lordship, I intend leaving Paris for 
Southampton to-morrow. My position in Her Majesty’s service does not oblige me, 
however, to go to the Foreign Office, and as I feel far too sensitively (for my future) 
with respect to the way the existing Government in England has behaved towards the 
ex-Kliedive, I shall not go there. I will, however, notice to your Lordship a few 
remarks.: : 

The letter of Her Majesty the Queen to the King of Abyssinia terms him “ His 
Highness this, with so punctilious a King, is an insult. 

“ Her Majesty offers her good services between Egypt and Abyssinia,” i.e., offers 
to arbitrate. Egypt will obey the arbitration: will King Johannes, if he does not get, 
by that arbitration, Bogos and a port ? Are you, then, prepared to back Egypt, Avho 
accepts the arbitration, against King Johannes, who, after accepting it, the arbitra¬ 
tion, refuses to abide by the terms ? 

If the King is granted a port (i.e., a nest of adventurers), will Her Majesty’s 
Government give him officers to govern it ? Please remember that this port has to be 
given at the expense of Egypt. 

My advice is either— 

1. To leave Egypt alone, vis-a-vis Abyssinia; or, 

2. To make Egypt give up Bogos to Abyssinia, and to tell the King he must bo 
content. 

(Egypt stole this province from Abyssinia; it is just she should give it up. It is 
indefensible from its mountains, and, if attacked, must be lost; but remember, the 
French Government have a Catholic Mission in Bogos and a colony of Frenchmen; 
will they be content with this ? I do not know; the King womld.''CWtainiy torn Offfc 
the Mission.) 
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To leave Egypt alone, vis-a-vis Abyssinia, will require a payment from Cairo to 
Soudan of 70,000/. a-year. What do the third nation (the creditors) say to this ? 

If England tells the King to he quiet in giving him Bogos he will he quiet, and 
the 70,000/. will not be required ; but we will have lost the little power we had over 
him, for he will consider us his enemies. 

If Her Majesty’s letter is sent, the Government is bound to a certain course if the 
King accepts the arbitration. 1 our Lordship can stop the letter by telegraphing to 
Consul-General before the 28th January. He will telegraph to Massowah. 

Personally, that our Government should fall out with the King would not distress 
me, seeing that the King has written to me and the French Government to say, “’Twas 
the cause of the failure of the negotiationsneither do I forget what I suffered from 
His Majesty, but I prefer my country’s interests. 

The King’s idea of a port is fleets of vessels bringing presents from the Kings of 
Europe, which he will answer with letters, with Lion seal on top. 

I trust your Lordship understood my explication of my telegram to His nighness 
respecting ceding Zulla to Italy. I inclose the memorandum I read to your Lordship. 
I wrote as an Egyptian official. 

Will Her Majesty’s Government give officers to govern the port, as His Majesty 
King Johannes, in his wisdom, says it will ? Will Her Majesty’s Government look 
after the future of those officers as it did the future of Rivers Wilson ? if so, then 
look after another Abyssinian expedition, for the King is served for love by all his 
dependents. 

Leaving Abyssinia, I go to the districts of Harar, Zeila, Berbera, and Tajourra, 
of which places the geography of many are at fault. They are opposite Aden; they 
were occupied to prevent the French Government taking them. Aden is supplied 
with all its meat from Berbera. England allowed Egypt to annex them if Egypt 
took no taxes on exports from Berbera. The revenues fall short of expenditure by 
15,000/. to 20,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Vivian agrees that if it can be shown that by the perception of duties on 
cattle at Berbera the price of meat at Aden will not be increased, he will represent 
it to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Egypt has not reached the stage of miracles, therefore the deficit stands good. 
The third nation, the creditors, will have to meet the deficit, or Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment must let the price of meat be increased, else the creditors must sutler. Will 
French creditors he pleased that they should be mulcted in order to keep meat at old 
prices at Aden ? 

During the last eighteen months it has hung in the balance whether the slave- 
dealers or the English Government would get the upper hand in Baba Gazelle, Darfui, 
and Kurdofau. God has blessed the Government, thanks to the ostracized ex-Khedive, 
and the question is decided in favour of the Egyptian Government. It is the fault of 
Her Majesty’s Government if the slave-dealers again resume the upper hand, and if 
15,000 souls have quitted their shrouds for nothing. 

My advice is, place Geigla, a German, as Governor of Khartoum, Bulu, Dougola, 
Kurdofau, and Darfui, and evacuate Baba Gazelle. 

What is the use of Red Sea squadron when the trade comes from the 10° north 
latitude; the trade comes from a b, and is to be stopped there, not at c d. It is 
stopped now, but as surely as Ismail, Eyoub, or Reouf Pasha go there it will be 
renewed. If you will not let a German (Geigla) have the Soudan, then appoint a 
Frenchman; but now if when the Soudan is brought under the yoke of Europe, as it 
has been under me, you let the occasion slip, the fault is on you, not me. If the 
two Governments cannot agree, then appoint a couple of gentlemen to control the 
Soudan, one of each nation. Thank God ! the Soudan has not the third creation, the 
creditors. 

Do this, i.e., nominate two Controllers for Soudan, if you cannot agree on one 
(I do not and would not take the place) and you are safe, and I have not spent six 
years for nought. Neglect my warning and suffer for it. Give them 2,000/. a-year 
and their travelling expenses. 

Now, my Lord, I will speak about Egypt., and will say, “Be faithful with France 
in all things,” both vis-a-vis Red Sea and elsewhere; either break with her openly or 
be sincere. Why should Mr. Malet say France has nought to do with Soudan ? 
According to our contract she has as much to do with Soudan as England has. 

Again I say, as I did to your Lordship to-day, it is perfectly hopeless thinking to 
regenerate or to make like ourselves any Orientals, Turks, or Egyptians. You or they 
must be the supreme master. Sir H. Layard’s endeavours are futile; they can end 
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only in failure. The reformation of Turk or Arab is perfectly impossible unless you 
have the complete upper hand in every way. 

Ismail, the ex-Khedive, spoke to me on this subject. lie said : “ Your Govern¬ 
ment is mad to flunk you will change the Turks; you will be at war in six months.” 
My Lord, we are bom idiots to have dethroned our ally. Ismail was too English for 
my taste; he forgot his own country for ours. How many of our Princes, our Lukes, 
and mighty men have received hospitality in no niggard spirit from him. Has the 
voice of one of them been heard in his favour ? Land and various presents have been 
given them, and who ever said one word for him ? Echo says, “Who ?” The man 
who robbed with him like Nubar, the man who crouched at his feet like Riaz, our 
Government has rewarded. 

Ismail, the ex-Khedive, had a right to rob, for he gained his right by the might 
of his grandfather, Mehemet Ali, the Sandjak of Danolique. I have seen Riaz 
crouch before him, when I gave him (Riaz) the chance to speak. 

Tewfik is the son of Ismail, shrewd and clever, false to Christians (for by their 
religion this is justifiable), weak, self-denying, honest, but he is surrounded by a bad 
lot, who cut him off from knowing the complaints of his people. He ought to have 
a small Chamber of Council of Notables, who should have access to him, “ hors de son 
Conseil.” If he has not this safeguard he is a zero. The third nation, the creditors, 
wish him to be thus. It is a misfortune. 

Now, my Lord, I will say good-bye. I thank your Lordship for the kind words 
you spoke to me when I was going to Egypt. I am fully aware of what sequence 
this latter may have on my future, but it will not have effect for more than say 
thirteen years more, when 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches will contain all that remains of 
Khedives, Ambassadors, and of yours, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 28. 

Gordon Pasha to His Highness the Khedive. 

(Tetegraphque.) Massowah, le 12 Decembre , 1879. 

VOTRE Altesse m’appelle au Caire, laissant cette ville Massowa avec un garrison 
de 250 soldats et la ville remplie de fuyards; e’est impossible que je quitte jusqu’h. 
l’arrivee des troupes. 

Je vous ai demande le 10 Novembre, quand j’dtais pris prisonnier par lc Roi, 
d’envoyer un bateau a vapeur avec deux canons et 1,000 soldats; ils ne sont pas 
mthne parti de Suez. 

Les Gouvernements de France et d’Angleterre ayant pris les plats doux d’Egypte 
ne veulent pas les plats amers, e’est-h-dire ils ne nous assistant pas, et mcme ont pris 
la peine de promulguer l’avis que leurs canonniers ne protegoraient plus que lours 
propres nationaux. Dans ces eirconstances, et voyant que les Italiens prendront 
possession d’Assab, malgrd vous, ne sera-t-il pas mieux de vendre Zulla a cux, sous ces 
conditions. 

(Conditions here written.) 

In six months Italy will be at war with the King, and your frontiers will be 

safe. 

A present la loyaute de vos tribus de la frontihre est ebranlee, car avec les ordres 
que Votre Altesse a donnes les troupes ne devaient pas combattre avec les Abyssins, 
quoique Votre Altesse me dit qu’il faut empeclier les Abvssins de prendre des taxes. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


Ten or twelve days after His Highness received this cyphered despatch, a telegram 
appeared in the “ Standard,” saying: “ Gordon proposes cession of Zulla to Italy. 

Ministers unanimous in rejecting demand.” 

Who told this despatch, Riaz ? With this telegram are other matters to which I 
will not now allude. 


C. E. G. 


■ 
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No. 29. 

Lord Lyons to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 27.) 

(No. 59.) 

My Lord, Paris, January 26, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatches Nos. 55, 56, and 57, all of the day before 
yesterday, and to your Lordship’s telegram No. 15 of last night, I have the honour to 
transmit to your Lordship herewith a copy of a third letter which has been addressed 
to me by Gordon Pasha. 

He begs that in his second letter (that of which a copy was inclosed in my 
despatch No. 57 above-mentioned) the word “ mistake ” may be substituted for the 
word “insult” in the first passage relating to Her Majesty’s letter to the King of 
Abyssinia. 

Various other matters relating to Egypt, to the Soudan, and to Abyssinia are also 
mentioned by him. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) LYONS. 


Inclosure in No. 29. 

Gordon Pasha to Lord Lyons. 

Excellency, Hotel d'Athe'ne'e , Paris, January 24, 1880. 

I FORGOT to mention that the inadequate pay of the Egyptian Ministers oblige 
them to rob; they have not more than 1,200/. a-year, and should have 3,000/. 
Tewfik will oppose it, for he is very economical, and it is quite true he blow r s out- 
candles when he tliinks there arc more than necessary. 

2. I wish your Lordship to remove the word “ insult ” in the paragraph alluding 
to Her Majesty’s addressing King John, and put in the word “mistake.” Her 
Majesty does not insult any one. 

3. The Slave Convention coaxed out of poor Ismail is impracticable ; it can never 
be carried out; the Convention and Decree contradict one another completely, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s instructions to Consul at Jeddah are entirely opposed 5 to what 
Mr. Wylde, of the Foreign Office, writes. 

In Egypt in 1884, in Soudan in 1889, all slaves are to be liberated! Who is 
going to liberate them ? It will cause a loss of one-third revenue Soudan, one-sixth 
revenue Egypt. What will creditors say ? Of course they will say keep the 
slaves! 

4. Egypt can hold her own against Abyssinia if Cairo gives Soudan 70,000/. 
a-year, unless Europeans join the King, when the days of the Soudan are numbered. 
You open the door to these Europeans by even thinking of giving a port to 
Abyssinia. 

5. When his Highness Ismail Pasha comes to Paris, I would ask your Lordship 
to cultivate his acquaintance, for he is an encyclopaedia of Oriental knowledge, and he 
has far too much dignity to utter one word of complaint. He gives his opinion of 
our existing Government with respect to Turkey; it is that we have made ourselves 
utterly detested. 

I wish your Lordship could hear of how Ismail has been deceived dining his 
reign; how persons of high birth, while with him, were trying to be Regents o°f his 
country; what expenses he was put to for others; your Lordship would consider him 
a pattern man, for Ismail never mentions these things. I look on him as the most 
honest man I have met. I would I were one-tenth as honest. It is, however, perhaps 
better for Egypt that he has left, for he would have made such efforts to pay his debts 
that the country would have suffered. 

As I told him, “ Fall like a Khedive grandly, play a high stroke, and let the 
Governments turn your Highness out; do not let those little creatures do it; but 
Vivian glossed His Highness over, and won the day.” 

Rivers Wilson and I entered the Egyptian service, under the same terms. We 
were each given mettlesome horses to ride ; we each knew these horses would try and 
throw us; yet when Rivers Wilson got thrown from his bad riding, Prince Hassan 
has to apologize, and the poor Rivers Wilson is rewarded for failure. I hope, my Lord, 
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that you will not think I look for any reward; I rode my horse in spite of them all, 
that is my reward. 

T linvp fan 

(Signed) ’ C. G. GORDON. 

P.S.—The new Khedive thanked me heartily for showing up Nubar, hut 
found fault that I said “ he had robbed 150,0001. I should have added another 0 to 
the sum.” 

C. G. G. 


Minute by Mr. Wylde. 

With reference to Gordon Pasha’s remarks on the Slave Trade Convention, I can 
only repeat here what I have stated on Colonel Gordon’s letter to Consul Zohrab on 
the subject of this Convention, viz., that he must he mistaken in supposing that there 
is any stipulation in the Convention for the liberation of all slaves at the expiration of 
a fixed period. 

The Convention prohibits the Traffic in Slaves from the date of its coming into 
force, viz., from the 1st January, 1878, and it prohibits the private sale of slaves “ de 
famille en famille ” at the expiration respectively of the periods of seven and twelve 
years in Egypt proper and the Soudan, but there is no provision for the liberation of 
all slaves at the expiration of those periods, and they must therefore remain in the 
service of their masters until they die unless their masters, of their own free null, 
choose to liberate them. 

January 27, 1880. W. H. W. 


No. 30. 

Sir J. Pauncefote to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 27.) 

Sir, Foreign Office , January 27, 1880. 

IN the letter dated the 12th ultimo, addressed to you by Colonel Gordon, a copy of 
which is inclosed in your despatch No. 709, Political, of the 29th December, there is a 
paragraph which runs as follows :— 

“Dr. Kirk is very wrong in advising M’tesa to buy arms. Egypt has left the frontier 
in consequence of a letter Lord Derby wrote (to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
would wish His Highness not to annex Uganda) in .January 1876. I wish you would 
inform Her Majesty’s Foreign Office that their word at Cairo will do more than M’tesa’s 
purchase of arms.” 

T am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to observe, with reference to this paragraph, 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no knowledge of Dr. Kirk’s ever having supplied 
King M’tesa with arms, or of his having recommended him to purchase them. 

In a despatch dated the 10th December, received by the last mail, Dr. Kirk reports 
having presented King M’tesa with a rifle and a revolver for his own use, and on a 
previous occasion also Dr. Kirk is believed to have sent a gun and some ammunition for 
the King’s own use, but these civilities can scarcely be considered as amounting to a supply 
of arms to M’tesa. 

I am further to observe that, considering the great distance intervening between 
King M’tesa’s territories and Zanzibar, and the difficulties of transport between Uganda 
and the coast, it does not seem probable that M’tesa, even were he so inclined, could 
provide himself with any considerable amount of arms and ammunition. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


No. 31. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 28.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 28, 1880. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 13 of the 26th instant, instructing you to 
endeavour to delay for the present the delivery to the King of Abyssinia of the letter 
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addressod to him by the Queen, I have to-day informed you by telegraph that I have 
received from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris a telegram reporting observations 
addressed to him by Gordon Pasha on the wording of the letter in question. Gordon 
Pasha appears to he apprehensive that King John may consider himself insulted at 
being addressed as “ His Highness ” instead of as “ His Majesty,” and further, that 
the Queen’s offer to “ arbitrate ” between Egypt and Abyssinia may have the effect 
of committing Her Majesty’s Government to the enforcement of any terms which 
they may propose. 

I should be glad to learn your opinion how far these objections can be considered 
to have any force, taking into consideration the present disposition of the parties 
concerned. 

I must observe that the Queen does not, in her letter, offer to “arbitrate” 
between King John and the Khedive, but merely offers her good offices with a new to 
settling the difficulties pending between them, and that, in styling the King “ His 
Highness,” the precedent has been followed of previous letters which were addressed 
to him in 1872 by the Queen and Lord Granville, and to the style of which, so far as 
is known, the King made no objection. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 32. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 43. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 22,1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that the Na'ib Mohammed of 
Massowah left Cairo yesterday with the letter of the Queen to King John of 
Ethiopia. 

Previous to his departure the Khedive raised him in rank and presented him with 
a sword of honour, nis Highness instructed him to take with him only men of his 
own tribe, which occupies an exceptional position in the eyes of the Abyssinian King, 
who regards the Na'ib and his race as preserving a sort of hereditary independence of 
Egyptian rule. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 33. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 44. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 22, 1880. 

I HAVE not imported to your Lordship the arrangements contemplated in con¬ 
sequence of Colonel Gordon’s resignation of his post as Governor-General of the 
Soudan. In fact, no appointments have as yet been definitively made. 

The Khedive proposes to divide the territories which were under Colonel Gordon’s 
rule into three, and to appoint Govemors-General to the Soudan, to Harar, and to the 
coast. Ismail Pasha Ayoub had been selected for the Soudan, but he refused to go 
except under conditions which could not be accepted. He asked for absolute powers, 
500,000/., and 24,000 men, in addition to the 15,000 who are already there. Raouf 
Pasha has now been offered the post, but in his case also some difficulties have to be 
overcome before the appointment is signed. Daki Pasha has beed chosen for the 
Harar, and the Governor-Generalship of the Coast has not as yet been offered to 
anyone. 

I have begged the Khedive, before allowing whomever he may select to assume 
the Governorship of the Soudan, to issue the most stringent and imperative instructions 
to him with regard to the Slave Trade, with a view to do away with the reproach 
which has been laid to Egypt, that it is not sincere in its efforts to suppress the Slave 
Trade. 

I said that I was aware of His Highness’ abhorrence of slavery and Slave Trade, 
that this was an opportunity to emphasize it, and to let his people know that he not 
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only discountenanced it publicly, but that be was determined to endeavour to suppress 
it within his dominions. 


ll£LVC &C. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 34. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 29 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1880. 

I HAVE to convey to you my approval of the views expressed in your despatch No. 29 
of the 14th instant, relative to Gordon Pasha’s suggestion that you should send Captain 
Speedy to Abyssinia, and of the intimation conveyed by you to the latter officer that you 
are not at present prepared to avail yourself of his services in that quarter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 35. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 30.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1880. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 17, Very Confidential, of 
the 9tb instant, and, in reply, I have to state to you that I approve the intimation you 
have conveyed to Riaz Pasha of your regret at the terms iii which Gordon Pasha had 
addressed his Excellency in his letter of the 6th January. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 36. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 31.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1880. 

IN reply to your despatch No. 21 of the 13th instant, I have to state to you that I 
approve the arrangements you have made for the transmission to the King of Abyssinia 
and the King of Shoa of the letters addressed to them by Her Majesty the Queen. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 37. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Corbett. 

(No. 7. Very Confidential.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1880. 

I TRANSMIT herewith, for your information, copies of the correspondence marked in 
the margin, which has been received from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in 
Egypt.* 

You will notice that Mr. Malet calls attention to the proceedings of a certain 
M. Mitsakis in connection with the affairs of Abyssinia, who is alluded to in the accom¬ 
panying papers as holding the position of Vice-Consul for Greece at Suez, and of Greek 
Consul at Massowah and in Abyssinia; there is also some idea that this individual is an 
emissary of the Russian Government. 

I request that you will endeavour to ascertain whether M. Mitsakis really has been 
charged with any official mission from the Greek Government to the present Ruler of 
Abyssinia, and that you will furnish me with any information you may be able to obtain 
regarding him. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 




• Nos. 6, 19, and 24. 
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No. 38. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 38.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 31, 1880. 

I HAVE received your telegram No. 22 of yesterday’s date with regard to the 
objections suggested by Gordon Pasha to the wording of the letter addressed by the 
Queen to King John of Abyssinia. 

Your observations confirm my opinion that those objections are not material, and 
I have accordingly authorized you by telegraph to instruct the Naib Mohammed to 
proceed to Abyssinia with the letter. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 39. 

The Secretary to the Admiralty to Lord Tenterden.—(Received February 3.) 

Sir, Admiralty, February 2, 1880. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, 
for the information of the Secretary of State for Eoreign Affairs, copy of a letter from 
Rear-Admiral Gore Jones, dated the 7th January, from Bombay, with its inclosures, 
relative to the visit of Her Majesty’s ship “ Seagull ” to Massowah for the pro¬ 
tection of British interests. 

2. It is requested that the inclosures may be returned when no longer required. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) ROBERT HALL. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 39. 

Rear-Admiral Jones to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Sir. .■ “ Ruby,” at Bombay, January 7, 1880. 

WITH reference to the telegraphic orders sent to me on the 20th November, 
1879, directing a ship of war to be sent to Massowah for the protection of British 
subjects on account of the threatening attitude of Abyssinia towards Egypt, I have 
the honour to forward copies of two letters, dated the 5th and 22nd December 
respectively, from Commander Heron, of the “ Seagull ” (the ship I selected to 
proceed to Massowah), giving an account of his proceedings and the state of affairs 
there. 

2. With reference to Commander Heron’s remark in paragraph 12 of his letter of 
the 22nd December, recommending that a Consul should be appointed to reside at 
Massowah, I have called on him for further information as to the number of British 
subjects there, whether they arc increasing, and to report generally as to the trade of 
the place; and a copy of his Report will be forwarded for the information of their 
Lordships with reference to this letter. 

3. I would also direct attention to paragraph 14 of Commander Heron’s letter of 
the 22nd December relative to the assistance rendered liim by the French Vice- 
Consul, M. Raffray, with a view to some acknowlegdmcnt being made to him if 
considered desirable. 

4. I also forward a copy of a letter I have received from Gordon Pasha, dated the 
12th ultimo, expressing his appreciation of the services rendered by Commander 
Heron, of the “ Seagull,” at Massowah. 

T lnvc be 

(Signed) ’ WM. GORE JONES. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 39. 

Commander Heron to Rear-Admiral Jones. 

Sir, “ Seagull ,” Massowah, December 5, 1879. 

SINCE my last letter of proceedings of tlie 31st October, 1879, I beg to 
report that on the 19th ultimo I dispatched Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel ” with one 
of the cruizing launches to Jeddah, having ordered Commander Berners to place 
himself in communication with Her Majesty’s Consul there, to remain as long as he 
should think it necessary, and then to proceed to cruize for the suppression of 
slavery. 

2. On Friday, the 21st ultimo, I received your telegram at Aden, ordering me to 
proceed immediately to Massowah, which I accordingly did that same afternoon, 
arriving here on the following Monday. 

3. I found the people here much alarmed in consequence of the report that an 
Abyssinian army of 30,000 men, commanded by their principal General (Ras-a-Lulah), 
was within about two days’ march, in the hills. 

4. The country people of all the surrounding villages have, since my arrival, 
been coming into the town with all their property. 

5. The reports current are not, however, to be relied on. 

6. On the 29th ultimo I received a telegram, through the Consul-General at 
Cairo, to the effect that the steamer “ Bitchoun ” was on shore at Jebel Zukur, having 
on board a quantity of Government property. I did not consider myself justified in 
leaving this port on account of the very unsettled state of affairs; I accordingly 
telegraphed to that effect on the 29th idtimo to your Excellency and to the Resident 
at Aden, and it turned out fortunate that I did not go, as on the 3rd instant I received 
a telegram from the Resident at Aden informing me that the “ Seagull’s ” services 
were not required at Jebel Zukur. 

7. I have made all due arrangements for the protection of British life and 
property in case of the town being attacked. The British subjects here consist almost 
entirely of Banyan merchants, the principal of whom came on board to ask for 
protection. 

8. On the 2nd instant I telegraphed to the Resident at Aden, requesting him 
to order Her Majesty’s ship “Rifleman” to call here with mails for “Seagull” and 
“ Philomel ” instead of calling at Jeddah, as I had already ordered. 

9. By this mail I have ordered the “Philomel” to join me here as soon as 
possible, in order that I may return to Aden, and I think her presence here at present 
much more useful than at Jeddah. 

10. I am informed, on good authority, that if the Abyssinians do come down it 
will be with a tremendous rush on the place, and almost everybody will he killed 
without distinction who come in their way. The town itself could easily be defended, 
as it is on an island, but, in my opinion, the force of Egyptian soldiers is inadequate, 
nor do there appear to be any extra steps taken for a defence, although everybody 
seems much alarmed and to believe in the reports. 

11. To-day there is a report that Gordon Pasha is taken prisoner by the 
Abyssinians, and that he is ill, somewhere up country. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. MAXWELL HERON. 


Statement of Movements. 


Date of— 

Place. 

Remarks. 

Arrival. 

Departure. 

Oct. 24 
Nov. 24 

Nov. 21 

• # 

Adeu. 

Massowah .. 

To Aden, on arrival of 
“ Philomel.” 
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J; Inclosure 3 in No. 39. 

Commander Heron to Rear-Admiral Jones. 

Sir, “ Seagull ,” Aden, December 22, 1879. 

I HA VE the honour to inform you that his Excellency Gordon Pasha arrived at 
Massowah on the 7th instant, after a very trying and even dangerous journey, as 
Egyptian Ambassador to King John of Abyssinia, having been more than once made 
a prisoner on his return journey by order of the King, and treated on several occasions 
with insult and contempt. 

2. His caravan was stopped, many of Ills things stolen, and some of his people put 
in chains. 

3. His Excellency was kind enough to furnish me with a great deal of informa¬ 
tion, more especially concerning the Slave Trade. 

4. During the time he has been Governor-General of the Soudan one of his 
principal objects has been to put down Slave Trade, the agents of which, with their 
slaves, had formed a powerful and rebellious party, the former of which have been 
nearly exterminated, having been killed in battle with the Egyptians or taken 
prisoners and shot; the latter have been released to the number of 15,000. 

5. The blow that Gordon Pasha has struck will nearly put an end to slavery in 
the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, as Abyssinia has almost entirely supplied the slaves, 
and, indeed, for some time past, slaves have only been exported in very small numbers, 
in small native boats called sambuks. 

G. Everyone in and about Massowah seems to have the greatest confidence in 
Gordon Pasha. On his arrival he was greeted with quite an ovation, and all the 
people felt quite assured of their safety by his presence. 

7- Massowah was at one period of my stay there in imminent danger of being 
attacked by the Abyssinians, and Gordon Pasha tells me (he was with the King at the 
time) that nothing but the King’s hearing of the “ Seagull’s ” arrival, combined with 
a fear that England and Fiance would support Egypt, made him withdraw his 
troops. 

8. It is impossible to say how long this state of affairs between Egypt and 
Abyssinia may continue, as the latter will be always threatening, and may possibly 
attack A Tasso wall unless England or France interfere in behalf of Egypt. 

9. From what Gordon Pasha told me, the Abyssinians have not the least respect 
or fear of the Egyptians, and unless the latter are better officered and disciplined than 
they arc now they will assuredly be defeated in case of an engagement, as the former 
are well armed, numerically stronger, and certainly equal to them in courage. 

10. I had made all arrangements for embarking the British subjects, amongst 
others the French Consul’s wife, who is an English woman. 

11. Gordon Pasha having assured me that the presence of a man-of-war was no 
longer necessary, I left on the 17tli ultimo for Aden, where I arrived this day. 

12. I would submit that the presence of an English Consul would he in the 
highest degree beneficial, as the principal merchants in the place are British subjects, 
besides which we could then be sure that a mau-of-war would not be telegraphed for 
unless urgently required. 

13. France is represented by a Vice-Consul, although she has not one-third the 
interests at stake. 

14. I take this opportunity of begging that your Excellency would bo pleased to 
address a letter of thanks to M. Raffray, Vice-Consul of France, for his kindness and 
courtesy displayed towards me, keeping me informed daily of the movements of the 
Abyssinian army, which news he was better able to gather than anyone there, as he is 
an Abyssinian traveller of no small repute, and well knoAvn to King John and his 
officers. 

15. Attached is a copy of a letter received by me for his Excellency Gordon 
Pasha. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. MAXWELL HERON. 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 39. 

Gordon Pasha to Commander Heron . 

Sir, Massowah, December 12, 1879. 

I BEG to express my sincere thanks to you and your officers and men for the 
kind services you have rendered to these people in resting in their waters during the 
late panic. 

Your presence has been of great assistance, and has had a very great effect on the 
Abyssinians. 

ll 9 rp /v/» 

(Signed) ’ C.* E. GORDON. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 39. 

Gordon Pasha to Rear-Admiral Jones . 

Excellencv, Massoivah, December 12, 1879. 

I THANK your Excellency most sincerely for so promptly attending to my 
request to send a British man-of»war to this port. Captain Heron, R.N., has, by liis 
tact and energy, saved these poor people from a great amount of misery, and 
indirectly I have been greatly benefited by the presence of Her Majesty’s ship 
"Seagull.” 

Captain Heron will have explained to your Excellency the critical state of affairs 
when he arrived here, and though he had no specific orders to help this unfortunate 
country, he acted in such a manner as to further exalt our flag. 

Their Khedive had abandoned them, but England had thought of them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


No. 40. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 5.) 

(No. 49. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 26, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith, in original, a letter which I have 
received to-day from Madcrakal, the Secretary to King John, hi answer to one 
addressed to King John by Mr. Lascelles, copy of which was transmitted to your 
Lordship in his No. 497, Political, of the 29th August, 1879. 

The letter conveys the impression that, though Colonel Gordon failed in his 
mission, the failure is not irreparable, for the King appears from it to consider that 
Colonel Gordon misrepresented the views of the Khedive, of w hom the letter speaks in 
respectful and even friendly terms. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 40. 

Maderalcal, Secretary to King John of Ethiopia , to Mr. Lascelles. 

[Printed literally. - ] 

The 18 of November, 1879, Debra Tabor, Sety Sumara. 

To his Eccellency the English Consul in Egipte. 

YOU 11 Eccellency has written to Ilis Majesty, King of Kings, Johanesse oi 
Ethiopia, am ordered to writ you this letter, saying, your Eccellency have written to 
me about Gordon Paslia. I receved your good letter, and have ben very glad when I 
understoud the contants. I have receved him accordcn his tittls, but he, on the 
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contrary, from the first day of his arrival until live my camp, lie did not seas to 
blasfem and to speak but words. Again, he aded, who are you ? ho I not enef troups 
in Soudane to fight you ? Then His Majesty said, is he sent by his master to speak 
in this way ? No, lie is sent to mek peas, for I know. His Majesty then wase 
stonished and silence. 

Mouhamcd Toflique Pasha has written to me a very good letter, and I was glad, 
because he speak good words. Then His Majesty spok to His Eccellency, Gordon 
Pasha, your master wrot to me a nice letter, huh you speak bud w'ords and alwaise 
ungry ; and his Eccellency unswered: my master do not know anything, it is I who 
do every thing. And His Majesty asked and spok to his Excellency it was before 
many Europeans. Then his Majesty asked to the Europeans, sirs, is in your contrice 
speak the people to a King sitting on a trhon and in his own house. Then His 
Majesty said, never mine, his master has written to me a good letter, and also he is 
an Englishman, woh are my friends. Then His Majesty sent him in a good maner, 
with 100 solgicrs for his guide, on the rood to Matama, and gave him a letter very good 
po the Kadaiffe; but his Eccellency has opend the envclobe, and wrod the contents, 
and said: this letter is nothing good. One part of this are these: Your Altesse has 
written to me for peas and love; I lik that, but I canot do it, because you foht 
me scacrctly and canot do peas seacretly without the knoulege of the European 
Powers. 

His Majesty pray your Eccellency that you may pont on newspapers the 
words of this letter, in presenting his tru compliments and respects. 

I, also, with great respects, present to your Excellency my sincere compliments. 

I am, then, your’s most humble servants, 

(Signed) T. MADEBAKAL, 

First Interpreter and Secretary of His Majesty King of Kings 

Johaness of Ethiopia. 


No. 41. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 5.) 

(No. 61. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 27, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 44, Political, of the 22nd instant, I have the 
honour to inclose an extract from the “ Moniteur Egyptien ” of the 25th-26th instant, 
stating that by a Decree, dated the 21st instant, Raouf Pasha has been named 
Governor-General of the Soudan and Equatorial Provinces, and that Nadi Bey, raised 
to the rank of Pasha, is named Governor-General of Harar, Zcila, Berbera and 
Tajourra. It had been intended, as I informed your Lordsliip in my above-mentioned 
despatch, to form a separate govemorsliip out of the coast as distinct from Harar, but 
the difficulty of finding a person competent for the office has decided the Government 
to unite the two districts under Nadi Pasha. 

llfliVC SC'Qr 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 41. 

Extract from the “Moniteur Egyptien ” of January 25-26, 1880. 

Alexandrie, le 26 Janvier, 1880. 

PAR Decret de Son Altesse le Khedive, en date du 9 Saffer, 1297 (21 Janvier, 
1880), rendu sur la proposition du Conseil des Ministres, son Excellence Raouf Pacha 
a 6t6 nomme Gouverneur-General du Soudan et des Provinces Equatoriales. 

Par le merne Decret, Nadi Bey a dtd promu au grade de Pacha, et nommd Moudir 
G6n6ral de Harar, Zeila, Berbera et r l adjoura. 
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No. 4<2. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 5.) 

(No. 57. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, January 29, 1880. 

T HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s telegrams 
Nos. 13 and 14 of the 25th and 28th instant. On receiving the first I requested the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to telegraph to the Naib Mohammed at Massowah, who had 
been intrusted with the letters from the Queen to King John of Abyssinia and King 
Menelek of Shoa, not to start on his journey until he should have received further 
orders, and I sent a message to the Commander of Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel,” 
which I believe to be at Massowah, to make a similar communication to the 
Naib. 

I have every reason to suppose that these telegrams will have reached Massowah in 
time, as the Naib was only due there on the day on which the telegrams were 
Bent. 

I now learn from your Lordship that Colonel Gordon has represented to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris that the title of “ Highness,” the style in which King 
John is addressed in the letter, is an insult to so punctilious a King, and that he also 
observes that if the letter is sent, Her Majesty’s Government is bound to a certain 
course if the King accepts arbitration, and your Lordship does me the honour to ask 
me my opinion as to the force of the objections raised by Colonel Gordon. 

I was aware of Colonel Gordon’s views on the subject, as he had expressed them 
in conversation with me, and I had taken such other advice as I could refer to on the 
subject of the designation of the King as “ His Highness ” instead of “ His Majesty ” 
in the Queen’s letter. Captain Speedy, to whom I mentioned it, said that he should 
certainly decline delivering a letter so addressed, for fear of the consequences 
to himself. The Naib Mohammed, who is to take the letter, and who was with Colonel 
Gordon on his recent visit to the King, said that he did not think the King would 
appreciate the difference between the title of “Highness ” and “ Majesty,” and that 
he should not apprehend any difference of treatment towards himself in consequence 
of delivering a letter addressed to “ His Highness.” The Greek Consul, who might 
have pointed out the difference to the King with evil intentions, is no longer at Debra 
Tabor. I concluded that the appellation was in accordance with a precedent, aud that 
this would be sufficient to prevent the King from taking it as a diminution of respect, 
still less as an insult, and in any case I could not conceive that it would change the 
King’s views with regard to the object of the letter. 

With regal'd to Colonel Gordon’s second objection, I perceived, when lie was here, 
that he held that the offer of good offices involved Her Majesty’s Government submit¬ 
ting terms of peace, which they would be bound to enforce in case Abyssinia refused 
to consent to them. I, however, know of no precedent for a mediating Power being 
expected to enforce the terras which in a spirit conciliation she has consented to 
propose, nor does the offer of good services involve her drawing up terms of peace ; her 
action maybe simply restricted to giving friendly advice, the rejection of which by 
either contending party throws no further responsibility on the Power which tenders 
it. For these reasons I am of opinion that the objections raised by Colonel Gordon 
are not such as to render it advisable to make any change with regard to the letter of 
the Queen to King John. 

llQVC Jcc 

(Signed) ' ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 43. 

Lord Lyons to the Marquis of Salisbury.—{Received February 5.) 

(No. 80.) - V ■ . , v 

My Lord, Paris, February 4, 1880. 

WITH my immediately preceding despatch of to-day I have forwarded to your 
Lordship a despatch from Mr. Malet, marked No. 49 and dated the 20th ultimo, in 
which lie incloses a letter received by him from the Secretary of King John of 
Abvssinia on the subject of Gordon Pasha’s visit to that monarch. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship an extract from the 
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“ Journal des Ddbats ” of this morning, which gives the text of a very similar letter 
addressed by the same Secretary to the French Consul-General in Egypt. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) LYONS. 


Inclosure in No. 43. 

Extract from the u Journal des De'bats ” of February 4, 1880. 

NOUS detachons do notre courrier d’Egypte les informations suivautes:— 

“ Le Caire, le 27 Janvier, 1880. 

“ Je vous ai tenu au courant des principaux incidents des ndgociations do Gordon 
Pacha avec le Roi Jean d’Abyssinie. Depuis l’epoque oil je vous ai ecrit, Gordon 
Pacha est revenu au Caire d’oh il est ensuite parti pour l’Ang'leterre. Sa conduite ici 
a justifid toutes les inductions qu’on avait pu fairc sur la manidre dont il avait agi en 
Abyssinie. Une ddpeche publide par les journaux Anglais vous a donnd le resumd de 
ses conversations sur l’dtat intdrieur de 1’Abyssinie et sur les dangers que courrait, 
d’aprds lui, le pouvoir du Roi Jean, menacd par les compdtitions de nombreux ennemis. 
Qu’y a-t-il de vrai dans ces renseignements ? C’est ce qu’il est tout-a-fait impossible de 
savoir a la distance oil nous sommes d’un pays presque inconnu. Ce qu’il y a de sffr, 
c’est que le Roi Jean n’a pas modifid ses prdtentions et qu’il deman de toujours que les 
Puissances interviennent entre lui et l’Egypte. Il se plaint amdrement de Gordon 
Pacha qu’il accuse d’avoir travesti les ordres du Khedive et d’etre seul responsable de 
la mauvaise issue des ndgociations rdeentes. On raconte qu’il est poussd dans ses 
projets de rdsistance par des Agents Grecs dont on ne comprend gudre Faction en 
Abyssinie, et par des Italiens qui cherclient certainement it dtendre l’influence de leur 
pays dans la Mer Rouge. Une mission Italienne a meme occupd un point sur la 
c6te. 

“ Quoi qu’il en soit, le Roi Jean tient a ce que le proeds qui s’est dlevd entre lui et 
Gordon Pacha soit jugd par l’Europe. Il vient d’adresser it cet effet une lettre 
curieuse h notre Consul-Gdndral au Caire, en rdponse aux demarches de ce dernier 
pom assurer la sdcuritd de nos nationaux en Abyssinie, et il a insistd beaucoup pour 
que cette lettre fut publide par les journaux. EUe est trop originate pour que je 
n’acedde pas a son desir. Voici done la lettre du Roi Jean, ou plutdt de son premier 
interprdte. Jc respecte soigneusement le style et l’orthograplie de ce plaidoyer pro 
domo sud qui aura, je n’en doute pas, le plus grand succds auprds de vos lecteurs*. 


“ ‘ Le 18 Novembre 1879, Debraloz vile Samara. 

“ * A son Excellence le Consul-Gdndral de la France en Egypte. 

“ Avec l’excuse, je demande la permis d’adresser cette lettre h Excellence. Sa 
Majestd le Roy des Roys d’Ethiopie m’ordonnait do vous dcrire cette lettre, il (lit: Je 
re£us votre charmante lettre que vous m’avez scion son Excellence Gordon Pacha, et 
quant je lu, j’dtais bien contan, par ce que elle conticnne dc l’amitid et de la paix avec 
l’Egypte et de l’amitid oublid avec la grande et honorable nation Francaise. 
Malhcureusement Gordon Pacha, depuis son arrivd n’a pas sessd de parller male jusqua 
les jours dc son depart, et de blasfcme avec des meneuses (menaces); et il ajoutait, 
qu’est-ce que, la tronne que j ai dans le Soudanc est assd pour vous faire la guerre. 
Sa Majestd dtait bien etonnait, et dit: Est-ce que son mettro la charge de me dir 
toute cela? O no! Son Excellence Mouliamede Taffique Pacha m’dcrit une 
cliarmente lettre, et moi, j’dtais bien contan. Alors Sa Majestd a dit it Gordon Pacha; 
son Altcsse votre m’dcrit mra bonne lettre, avec des bonnes parolles, et vous pourquoui 
vous parlld des meneuses, puisque vous y dtes envoyer pour la paix et amitid ? Alors, 
son Excellence a rdpondu, mon mettre ne sait rien, ce moi qui fait toutes. Toutes ces 
choses lit; ont dtc en prdsence de plusidre Europdans. Alors Sa Majestd a dit aux 
Europdans: ‘ Mes clier amis, est-ce que dans votre pay, un roy assi sur son Tronne et 
dans sa propre rnaison, on lui parle comme cela! sains raison? Alors Sa Majestd a 
dit: Ce n’est rien ; on lui montrant la bonne (porte ?) il a envoyer dans son pay, avec 
100 soldat pour guide, en disant votre mettre est bonne, il m’dcrit une bonne lettre de 
paix et d’amitid. Gordon Pascha a recu une lettre de Sa Majestd pour son Altesse de 
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Kada'iffe, mais le Paseha a d^chirait l’envelobe et il la lu cn disant, insignifiante lettre. 
Outre les autres bonnes parolles de la lettre lu, viola quelques parolles : vous m’avez 
6crit line bonne lettre de paix et d’amitie common nous ferons la paix sains la connais- 
sance des Puissances Europeans, par ce que vous m’avez fais la guerre secretement, et 
maintenan je vai (veux) aussi la paix, mais pour la connaissance des Puissances 
Europdanne. Excellence Sa Majeste vous pris de mettre toutes ces cboses en 
consideration, et de mettre dans les journos le contenu de cette lettre. 

“ Excellence, avec l’excuse, je vous presente nos sinedres et infinis complimens 
accuses (h, cause de) votre bon ddsire. 

(Signd) “ ? E. MADERAKAL, 

“ ‘ Premier Interpete et Sccretrrc de Sa Majeste' Johanesse, 

- Roy des Roy d’Etiophie.’ 

“ Le Franyais de cette lettre ne manque pas d’originalitd. II est d’ailleurs piquant 
de voir “ le Roy des Roys d’Etbiopie” faire appel a la presse et prier les “journos” 
de publier sa rdplique h Gordon Pacha. Le “ J ournal des Ddbats ” lui donnera pleine 
satisfaction. Lc recit de l’entrevue du Souverain Abyssin et de Gordon Pacha ne 
manque point d’ailleurs d’autkentieite. II est fort probable que les choses se sont 
passdes comme le raconte F. Maderakal. C’est pour cela que la revocation de Gordon 
Pacha dtait devenue ndeessaire, et que tout le monde, meme en Angleterr®, a dfi. 
l’approuver.” 


No. 44. 

Colonel Gordon to the Under-Secret ary of State for Foreign Affairs.—(Received 

February 5.) 

Sir, 19, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, February 4, 1880. 

ON the 28th August, 1879, 1 sent a telegram to “ Consul of England at Jeddah ” 
to this effect:— 

“ Abyssinia threatens Massowah; Banians (British subjects) are there; could 
you come down and meet me there ?” 

Mr. Zolrrab writes to me (which letter I sent to the English Consul-General):— 

“ I gave your telegram to Mr. Wylde, for whom I suppose you intended it.” 

I answered Mr. Zolirab: “ My telegram was to the English Consul, Jeddah. 
Are you the Consul, or is Mr. Wylde ?” 

The Foreign Office, taking offence at Mr. Wylde’s going to Massowah, wrote 
what was a savage letter, blaming him for going down. 

Now it seems to me unjust to blame Mr. Wylde for going down to Massowah if 
Mr. Zolirab gave him over the telegram, which was most assuredly addressed to the 
** English Consul.”* 

Mr. Lascelles, ex-Consul-General of Egypt, saw this letter of Mr. Zolvrab’s. 

I think the Foreign Office ought to pay Mr. Wylde his expenses, and ought to 
withdraw their letter of censure, for it is Mr. Zolirab who deserves the blame in 
handing over a telegram addressed to him to Mr. Wylde. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


No. 45. 

Colonel Gordon to the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.—(Received 

February 6.) 

Sir, 19, Sackville Street , Piccadilly, February 6, 1880. 

IF the King is correct in the letter alluded to by the “ Debats,” i.e., if I held out 
nothing but threats, while the King acknowdedges that the Khedive’s letter was 
friendly, how does His Majesty account for having replied to the Khedive in the 
insolent way he did ? 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. GORDON. 


• See Part I, Inclosure in No. 56.—H. C. J. Sec also Mr. Zohrab’s letter to Lord Salisbury, No. 21 of the 
12th September.—J. P. 
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Inclosure in No. 45. 

Extract from the “Times” of February 5, 1880. 

THE Cairo correspondent of the “ Ddbats ” publishes a curious letter in very 
phonetic French, addressed by King John of Ethiopia, or rather his Secretary, to the 
French Consul in Egypt, who had taken steps to protect Frenchmen in Abyssinia. 
Ho alleges that while the Khedive’s letter w r as most friendly Gordon Pasha held out 
nothing but threats, declaring that his master knew nothing, and that he himself did 
everything. The Kin g appealed to the Europeans present whether Sovereigns in 
their countries were thus lectured. He adds that Gordon Pasha kept to himself the 
contents of a letter sent him by the Khedive, saying it was unimportant, and he 
asks the Consul to have his own letter published in the newspapers. The “ Debats ” 
correspondent accepts the King’s version of the interview's as authentic and as 
explaining Gordon Pasha’s resignation, and he states that Greek agents, as also 
Italians, are said to be encouraging the Kin g in resisting Egyptian demands. 


No. 46. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 43.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 6, 1880. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 44 of the 22nd instant, reporting the arrange¬ 
ments which are contemplated by the Egyptian Government in consequence of Colonel 
Gordon’s resignation of his post as Governor-General of the Soudan, and, in reply, I 
have to state to you that I approve your having availed yourself of this opportunity to 
impress upon the Khedive that he should use every effort for the suppression of slavery 
and the Slave Trade within Egyptian territory. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 47. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Malet. 

(No. 45.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 6, 1880. 

I HAVE to request that you will convey to His Highness the Khedive the thanks 
of Her Majesty’s Government for his assistance in enabling you to forward the 
Queen’s letter to King John of Abyssinia by a trustworthy channel, as reported in 
your despatch No. 43 of the 22nd instant. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 48. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 12.) 

(No. 59.) 

My Lord, Cairo, February 2, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 57 of the 29th ultimo, I have the honour to 
state that, in accordance with the instructions contained in your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 16 of the 31st ultimo, I have telegraphed to the Commander of Her Majesty’s ship • 
“ Philomel,” at Massowah, to instruct the Naih Mahommed to proceed to Abyssinia 
with the Quocn’s letters to King John and King Menelek, and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has telegraphed similar instructions for the Naih through the Governor of 
Massowah. 

lifiyo <S^c 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD B. MALET. 
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No. 49. 

Mr. Corbett to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 19.) 

(No. 31. Very Confidential.) 

My Lord, * Athens, February 11, 1880. 

REFERRING to your Lordsliip’s despatch No. 7, Very Confidential, of the 
20th ultimo, I have the honour to state that M. Mitsakis, Greek Vice-Consul at Suez, 
was charged by the Greek Government with a mission into Abyssinia to endeavour 
to obtain certain commercial advantages for the commerce of the numerous Greeks 
residing in that country. The last Report received from him was dated in November 
last, as he was on the point of returning to Suez. 

I cannot learn that there is any reason to suppose that he has been acting as an 
emissary of the Russian Government. M. Mitsakis belongs to a respectable Athenian 
family; he began life as an assistant in an apothecary’s shop; he was afterwards 
appointed clerk in the Greek Consulate at Cairo, and later Vice-Consul at Suez; he is 
a clever man, but his character is such that little reliance can be placed upon him; the 
family is without property. 

i have the honour to inclose a translation of an article from the “ Ilora,” which 
contains an interesting account of the journey of M. Mitsakis in Abyssinia and his 
reception and treatment by King John. The information contained in this Report 
is taken from private letters written by him, and may be considered authentic. 
M. Delyanni told me to-day that the Government had heard nothing about presents 
having* been sent by King John to His Hellenic Majesty, or of the decorations which 
are said to have been sent by the former to the Greek Minister. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWIN CORBETT. 


Inclosure in No. 49. 

Extract from the “ Hora ” of January , 1880. 

(Translation.) 

THE Vice-Consul of Greece at Suez, M. Demosthenes Mitsakis, commissioned by 
the Government (of Greece), left Suez for Abyssinia towards the end of March lb79; 
he arrived at Adoba on the Passing through this place and Dabrotabor, he 

directed his course towards the camp of King John, who had invited him by a very 
kind letter, and had given the necessary orders to facilitate his journey, especially 
through the River Takazd. The account of this laborious (fatiguing) journey is 
curious. The Greek Consul (Vice-Consul) left Adoba on the hI 1 ,, July, accompanied by 
ten soldiers, whom Marslial (Rai*) Alouli sent to him, under the command of one 
lieutenant (bileta*). After a journey of forty-two days, during which lie swam across 
rivers and torrents, and crossed on loot high and snow-covered mountains, difficult to 
cross even on mules, he arrived on the 24 th August at Dabrotabor, the camp of King 
John, who, uneasy at the delay, had forwarded several detachments in search of his 
expected official guest. At a distance of l.j-hour from the camp the Greek Delegate 
was met by a body of more than 200 soldiers belonging to the Royal Guard, most of 
them being mounted officers, who, as soon as he appeared, gave the Consul a military 
salute. The interpreter and introducer of foreigners welcomed him at the request of 
the King, and informed him that he was ready to present him to His Majesty. The 
Consul thereupon put on his uniform in the open air, and, accompanied by the soldiers, 
made his way towards the Palace, where he arrived about noon, and was immediately 
introduced to the King, who tendered him his right hand, and welcomed him with the 
greatest possible kindness, having taken special care to inquire about the health of His 
Majesty the King of the Hellenes. After this the Delegate was invited to sit down, 
salutes being fired in the meantime from the Krupp guns, taken from the Egyptians, 
at the gate of the Palace. After an interview of about an hour, our Representative 
was conducted to the apartment prepared for him at the Palace, where he found a 
costly bed, with curtains (carpets), silk pillows and fringes. In the meantime the 
King sent as present to the guest five very fat milch cows, five lambs, one hundred 
loaves of bread for his suite, five loaves for himself, five jars full of hydromel (mead), 
one jar full of butter, fuel, hay and barley for the animals, candles, and other presents. 

• The rank of the officer in Abyssinian dialect. 
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The next day the Greek Delegate responded with presents of European workmanship, 
for which King John expressed his thanks to King George and the Greek nation, 
whom, he said, he particularly honours, having confessed that the Greeks were those 
who taught Christianity to the Abyssinians. The King sent daily abundant provisions 
to the Consul. After the rainy season of autumn had elapsed the King fixed the day 
of departure of M. Mitsakis, sending in the meantime a written order to Marshal 
Alouli to grant the free exportation of tobacco to the Greeks living in the land. 

On the girt November he handed to the Delegate several valuable presents, with 
the request that they should be delivered to King Geoi’ge, together with the Grand 
Decoration (insignia) of Solomon, which he also conferred to our Ministers. To the 
Delegate he gave the Grand Decoration of Solomon, with a mantle, a royal chlamys, a 
shield set in silver, a gold sword, a collar of fur of black leopard, as also a mule, with a 
saddle bearing marks of special honorary distinctions, two choice horses, with saddles, 
and four mules of burden. On the S November the King gave also a mule to the 
cavass of the Consul. An escoi’t of 120 soldiers having been fixed to accompany the 
Greek Delegate as far as Massowali, he intended to leave about the middle of November, 
when we received by a letter the above infonnation. 


No. 50. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 25.) 

(No. 82. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo , February 18, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that news has reached the 
Egyptian Government that the Naib Mahommed has left Massowali for Abyssinia, 
with the letters from Her Majesty the Queen to King John of Ethiopia and King 
Menelek of Shoa. 

I inclose herewith an extract from the “ Moniteur Egyptien ” of the 15th and 
16tli February, giving news from Sauhit to the effect that troubles have arisen in 
Abyssinia, and that various Chiefs have revolted against Kin g John. 

Mgr. Massaja, a Catholic Bishop, for many years resident in Shoa, who 
has recently been expelled from that country and from Abyssinia, is at present at 
Cairo. He informs me that his expulsion from Shoa was made one of the conditions 
by King John of entering into a Treaty of Amity with King Menelek. Mgr. Massaja, 
who is a prelate of advanced age, was treated with great harshness by King 
John at Debra-Tabor, and was forced to quit the kingdom, after a detention of three 
months, by the longest route. He suffered a great deal on the journey, and is only 
gradually recovering his health. He believes that the authority of King John is 
much undermined, and that it would be impossible for him to make any offensive 
movement against Egypt without many Chiefs under him taking the opportunity 
to rebel. 

It is said that the Greek Consul at Suez, M. Mitsakis, who has recently been 
spending some time with King John, is the bearer of a letter from the King to the 
Emperor of Russia, placing the Church of Abyssinia under His Majesty’s protec¬ 
torate. I have not been able to ascertain the truth of this statement. M. Mitsakis 
is at Cairo, but although I have invited him, through the Greek Consul-General, 
to come and see me, I have not as yet had an opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. 

I have, in conclusion, the honour to inclose a copy of a letter which has been 
reprinted in a local paper from the “ Journal des Debats,” written by Maddrakal, 
Secretary of King John, to Baron de Ring, similar to the one from the same func¬ 
tionary to me, which was inclosed to your Lordship in my despatch No. 49, Political 
of the 26th ultimo. Although Maddrakal expresses at the close of the letter the desire 
that it should be published, I regret that his wishes should have been complied 
with, as the letter contains accusations against Colonel Gordon which are no doubt 
unfounded. 

I have &c, 

(Signed) * EDWARD B. MALET. 



P 
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I 

Inclosure 1 in No. 50. 

Extract from the “ Moniteur Egyptien” of February 15-16, 1880. 


Traduction ctune Depeche Tele'graphique en date du 10 Fevrier, 1880, adressJe par le Moudir 

General de Taka, au Cabinet de Son Altesse le Khedive. 

PAR son t61egramme du 7 Perrier, 1880, le Maniour (Intendant) de Sanhit 
m’apprend le retour des reconnaissances qui ont fait savoir: 

Que El-Ras Aloula arait quittd Adoua pour aller voir le Roi Jean. TJn messager 
de la part du Roi l’a arrete cn route et lui a enjoint de retoumer k Adoua; il 
est en ce moment dans cette viUe. Cc retour d’El-Ras est motiv6 par le fait 
que son fils, Bario, s’est insurge et est all6 s’installer a El-Mareb, et Toma a Hato. 

D’autres so sont aussi revoltes contre le Roi. Azabo, Gouverneiu d’El-Galla, 
s’est insurge et a tue plusieurs soldats d’El-Ras Caramariam, qui reinvent du Roi. 

L’lmam Ahmed, Gouvemeur de la ville de Willo, de la Province d’El-Galla; 
El-Ras Addal, Gouvemeur de Godjam; Dadjadj Caramariam, Gouvemeur de Wal- 
gaiet, et son fils, ont m^connu les ordi’es et Pautorite du Roi Jean. 

Le Roi Menelek, Roi de Choa, n’est pas venu. 

Le Roi Jean lui-meme reside en ce moment a Dia-Ouelesta. La volontf; Divine 
tend d6finitivement, parait-il, a la disparition du pouvoir de ce Roi, pour le punir des 
atrocitds qu’il a commises. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 60. 

Extract from the “Moniteur Egyptien ” of February 16, 1880. 

Une Lettre du Roi d’Abvssinie. —Sa Majesty le Roy des Roys d’Ethiopie, 
vulgd le Roi Kassa, a fait adresser au Consul de France en Egypte la lettre suivante 
que nous trouvons reproduite dans le “ Journal des D6bats ” :— 

l, Le 18 Novembre, 1879, Debraloz vile Samara. 

" A son Excellence le Consul e-G£n£ral de la France en Egypte, 

“ Avec l’cxcuse, je dcmande la permis d’adresser cette lettre it Excellence. Sa 
Majestd le Roy des Roys d’Ethiopie m’ordonnait de vous 6crire cette lettre, il dit, * Je 
regus votre charmante lettre que vous m’avez scion son Excellence, Gordon Pacha, 
et quant je lu, j’dtais bien contan, par ce qu’ellc contienno de Pamit4 et de la paix 
avec l’Egypte et de l’amitd oublid avec la grande et honorable nation Frangaise. 
Malheureusement, Gordon Pacha, depuis son arrivd n’a pas sess6 de parler male 
juscju’a les jours de son depart, et de blasfeme avec des meneuscs (menaces); et 
il ajoutait, qu’est-ce que, la tronne que j’ai dans le Soudane est asse pour vous f.aire 
la guerre. Sa Majesty 6tait bien dt-onnait, et dit, est-ce que son mettre la charge 
de me dir toute eela. O no! son Excellence Mouhamedc Taffique Pacha m’ecrit 
une charmente lettre, et moi, jYstais bien contan. Alors Sa Majeste a dit ii Gordon 
Pacha; Son Altesse votre m’dcrit une bonne lettre, avec des bonnes parolles, ct vous 
pourquoi vous pnrlle des mesures, puisque vous y etes envoyer pour la paix et 
amitid ? Alors, son Excellence a r6pondu, mon mettre ne suit rien, ce moi qui fait 
toutes. Toutes ces choscs lk! ont 6te en presence de plusikrc Europeans. Alors Sa 
Majestd a dit aux Europeans, ‘ Mes chor amis, est-ce que dans votre pay, un Roy 
assi sur son tronne et dans sa propre maison, on lui parle commc cela! sains 
raison * ? Alors Sa Majesty a dit, ' Ce n’est rien 1 en lui montrant la bonne (porte ?) 
il a envoyer dans son pay, avec 100 soldats pour guide, en disant votre mettre 
est bonne, il mAcrit une bonne lettre de paix et d’amitiA Gordon Pacha a recu 
une lettre de Sa Majeste pour Son Altesse de Kada’iffc, mais le Pacha a dechirait 
l’envclope et il la lu on disant, insignifiante lettre. Outre les autre bonnes parolles 
de la lettre lu, voila quelques parolles; vous m’avey ecrit une bonne lettre de paix 
ct d’amitid common nous ferons la paix sains la connaissance des Puissances 
Europeans, par ce que vous m’avez fais la guerre seerktement, et maintenaut je 
vai (veux) aussi la paix, mais pour la connaissance des Puissances Europeannes. 
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Excellence, Sa Majeste vous pris de mettre toutes ces choses en consideration, et de 
mettre dans les journos le contenu de cette lettre. 

“ Excellence, avec l’excuse, je vous presente nos sinckres et infinis compliments 

accuses (a cause de) votre bonne desire. 

(Sign<$) ^ P. MADERAKAL, 

“ Premier Interprete et Secretaire de Sa Majeste' Johanesse, 

Roy des Roys d'Ethiopie.” 


No. 51. 

Mr. Stanhope to Sir J. Pauncefote.—(Received March 1.) 

Sir, India Office, February 28,1880. 

I AM directed by Viscount Cranbrook to forward herewith, to be laid before 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a letter from the 
Resident at Aden, with inclosed Report received from the Commander of Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Philomel ” relating to affairs in Abyssinia. 

I llclVG (fee. 

(Signed) * EDWARD STANHOPE. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 51. 

Brigadier-General Loch to Viscount Cranbrook. 

My Lord, Aden Residency , January 30, 1880. 

I DO myself the honour to forward herewith copy of my latest despatch to the 
Government of Bombay and accompaniment, regarding the delivery of a letter 
received from Lord Napier of Magdala to King Menelek of Slioa. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) FRANCIS LOCH. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 51. 

Brigadier-General Loch to the Secretary to Government , Bombay. 

Sir, Aden Residency, January 30, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit, for the information of his Excellency the 
Governor in Council, copy of a letter to my address troni Captain Berners, Commanding 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel,” just returned from a cruize in the Red Sea and 

Massowah. ' f. ' JU jl .... 

I may observe that the letter referred to is a demi-official that I received from 
Lord Napier of Magdala, and which I took the opportunity ol Her Majesty’s ship 
“ Rifleman” proceeding to Massowah to forward by her Commander. 

I have paid the 14 dollars paid for the messenger. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) FRANCIS LOCH. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 51. 

Commander Berners to Brigadier-General Loch. 

Sir, “ Philomel ,” at Aden, January 28, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that a letter from the Bombay Government 
wliich was received by me from Commander Inglis, of the “ Rifleman,” addressed to 
the King of Abyssinia, was sent on to Debra*Tabor, where he now is, by a messenger, 
an Abyssinian trader, on the 12th instant. 

2 . I deemed it preferable to send it through such a channel than to hand it to the 
Egyptian Governor, and tho French Vice-Consul assures me that the man is quite 
trustworthy. 
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3. The man is to receive 14 dollars for his journey; 7 dollars have been given to 
him, and I have lodged the remainder with the French Vice-Consul (M. Raffray), who 
has kindly promised to give them to him on receipt of the answer, and also to take 
charge of the same and forward it to Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General at Cairo, 
should there be no vessel of war at Massowah. 

4. By the latest intelligence from Abyssinia a rebellion has broken out, and the 
army under Ras Alloola, which was encamped about seven days’ march from Mas¬ 
sowah, were on their way hack to join the King. 

5. The Egyptians have 1,500 men and a vessel of war at Massowah, so there is no 
danger to he apprehended. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. W. BERNERS. 


No. 52. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received March 4.) 

(No. 85. Political.) 

My Lord, - Cairo, February 20, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 82 of the 18th instant, I have the honour to 
inf orm your Lordship that M. Mitsakis, the Greek Consul at Suez, who has recently 
arrived from Abyssinia, came to see me yesterday, and spoke to me at length about 
the mission of Colonel Gordon to King John. 

According to the account given to me by M. Mitsakis, the King was pleased to 
hear of the arrival of Colonel Gordon, sent to meet him on the road, and received him 
on the following morning. On entering the room in which the King was, Colonel 
Gordon went up to him and hissed his hand, an unusual mode of salutation. The 
King received the letter from the Khedive, and told Colonel Gordon that he must he 
fatigued with his journey, and that he would confer with him at another time. 

Colonel Gordon retired, but was much annoyed at being requested to withdraw, 
and subsequently sent to the King to say that he must see him, and an interview was 
appointed for the following day. M. Mitsakis was not present, but he saw Colonel 
Gordon afterwards, and learnt from him that he considered the King’s demands 
altogether inadmissible. He said that the King wanted a port, and that this could 
not bo granted, as there was a secret Treaty between England and Egypt which pre¬ 
vented Egypt ceding any part of the coast to any foreign Power. M. Mitsakis 
thought it very strange of Colonel Gordon to speak so that all could hear about a 
secret Treaty, and about its stipulations. 

In the afternoon the King sent a message to say that he was going on the follow¬ 
ing day to the baths, and that he requested Colonel Gordon to accompany him, in 
order that they might become better acquainted. In the interview. Colonel Gordon 
had made use "of violent language, stating that he himself was master of the situa¬ 
tion, and that what he said the Khedive said. The King made the observation that 
the language of the Khedive’s letter was conciliatory, whereas Colonel Gordon’s 
language was menacing. 

Colonel Gordon refused to go with the King to the baths, and remained at Debra 
Tabor. M. Mitsakis went with the King. They had been absent about ten days 
when he saw a stir in the camp, and learnt that the King had determined to go back, 
as he had received a message to say that Colonel Gordon was leaving, and that he 
should not see the King again unless he returned at once. On the morning of the 
day they were to reach Debra Tabor, M. Mitsakis was surprised to find the King 
moving at dawn. Colonel Gordon had sent to say that he was at a particular point 
on the road, and awaited the King’s arrival, in order to confer with him. The King 
had consequently hurried his departure, and hastened to the rendezvous given by 
Colonel Gordon. On reaching, they heard that Colonel Gordon had indeed been 
there, but had gone away an hour before the King’s arrival. M. Mitsakis says 
that the King looked very black, drove his spear deep into the ground, and remained 
standing on the spot and silent for a quarter of an hour. Then they proceeded to 
Dobra Tabor. 

One of Colonel Gordon’s complaints against the King was that he had not smiled 
at him. M. Mitsakis mentioned this to the King, who replied, “ How could I smile ? 
I smile on those I know and trust. I smile on no one whom I see for the fust time. If 
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Colonel Gordon had come with me I slioidd have become better acquainted with him, 
and had I found that he was worthy of my confidence, I should have smiled on him.” 

At Debra Tabor, Colonel Gordon insisted on a letter from the King to the Khedive, 
formulating the demands which Colonel Gordon asserted he had made in speaking. 
M. Mitsakis conveyed, on this occasion, messages between the King and Colonel 
Gordon, and in this manner incurred Colonel Gordon’s mistrust, but M. Mitsakis 
avers that in all that passed he did his best to smooth matters between the King and 
the Colonel. 

The King denied having insisted upon the demands attributed to him by Colonel 
Gordon. He said, “ These are demands which I am justified in making; they are 
matters for negotiation between Colonel Gordon and me, if he comes to negotiate. 
I do not put them forward and say that unless they are agreed to I make war.” 

Colonel Gordon, however, insisted on a letter from the King, containing his 
demands, and the King said, “ I will write.” 

This seems to have occurred on the day of the return from the bath; and on the 
following morning Colonel Gordon sent to the King to say he must sec him imme¬ 
diately, in order to take leave. The King received him, and Colonel Gordon again 
took his hand and kissed it; he then asked for the letter to the Khedive, and said he 
had merely como to receive it and be off. The King was very wrath, and allowed him 
to retire, and under the feelings of irritation caused by this last interview he caused 
the letter to be written to the Khedive, of which a copy is inclosed in my despatch 
No. 13, Political, of the 5th January last. He ordered 1,000 dollars to be distributed 
among Colonel Gordon’s followers, and an escort to accompany bim. Colonel Gordon 
refused to allow his people to accept the money, and it was returned. 

The King said, “This man is spoilt by being in the sendee of the Turks. I know 
Lord Napier and other Englishmen; this man is not one of them. Englishmen are 
my friends, but this man lias set himself up as my enemy.” 

After Colonel Gordon had gone, it was represented to the King that he had taken 
the shortest road to the frontier, in order to get to Ins troops and lead them to an 
attack on the Abyssinians before the King could be prepared. Then the King sent 
and caused Colonel Gordon to be turned back from the road he was following, and 
made him quit the kingdom in the direction of Massowah. 

This is M. Mitsakis’ narrative as correctly as I can give it, but there may he 
inaccuracies in my account in the exact sequence of events. 

I asked M. Mitsakis whether the cruelties attributed to the King were true. He 
said that the King had ordered all who smoked to have their lips cut off, and all who 
took snuff to have their noses cut off, but that the order was merely to mark his 
abhorrence of tobacco, and that it had never in a single instance been put in practice. 
“The King,” said M. Mitsakis, “is, taking into consideration the customs of those 


countries, a humane man. Criminals are tried by the Chiefs, but in all cases there is 
appeal to the King. The sentence of death is passed upon murderers, but the King 
says, “ That is the law; let the relations of the deceased come to terms.” 

While M. Mitsakis was there, a young man was sentenced to death by the King 
for the murder of the son of one of the villagers. The relations of the murderer 
besought the father of the murdered man to accept money in compensation, but he 
refused, and the murderer was executed. On another occasion M. Mitsakis was 
present when a man was sentenced to the lash. He was immediately thrown down 
and execution of the sentence began. M. Mitsakis rose and said to the King, in 
French, “ Grhce,” and the King ordered the man to be released. On the next day 
M. Mitsakis went to the King, and asked his pardon for having interfered. The King 
replied, “ It is for me to thank you, not for you to ask to be forgiven. When I 
sentence my children, I do so because it is the law, but it is inexpressibly painful to 
me, and in this case my gratitude is due to you for preserving me from pain.” 

I asked M. Mitsakis whether it was true that the King desired to place the 
Abyssinian Church under the protectorate of the Emperor of Russia, and he replied 
that there was not a syllabic of truth in it. The whole nation was composed of most 
fanatical Christians belonging to the Coptic Church. They considered every Church 
but this to bo in error, though they held that the Greek was nearest allied to them in 
religion, and they would welcome its submission to the Coptic tenets, but they woidd 
never submit their Church to the protectorate of one who was not of it. The King 
had a great repugnance to Roman Catholics and a lesser repugnance to Protestants. 
He discountenanced missionaries, and some time ago he sent back some Swedish 
missionaries who had urged that they should lie allowed to remain, saying that they 
would only endeavour to convert Jews and Mussulmans The King said, “ Go back, 
[303] Q 
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and return to me when you have converted all the Jews in Sweden and all the Turks 
in Egypt” 

The King has forcibly baptised 10,000 to 20,000 Mussulmans, and M. Mitsakis 
declares that although the Mussulmans would not voluntarily become Christians, they 
submit to forcible baptism without subsequent complaint, and accounts for it by 
saying that these Mussulmans are the descendants of Christians, who a generation or 
two ago were forcibly baptised by a Mahommedan conqueror. It is, however, more 
probable that it should be ascribed to the general tendency of Mussulmans to accept 
fate—to yield nothing voluntarily, but submit to what is forced upon them. 

M. Mitsakis said that the King was endowed with strong religious fervour, and 
that he believed that he had a mission to spread Christianity, and that it was in conse¬ 
quence of this that he baptised Mussulmans by force, and was ready to make war on 
the Egyptians. I observed that there was a vast field for the prosecution of his faith 
in his southern and western neighbourhood, and that I hoped he would turn his 
attention to Christianing the Mussulmans in those directions rather than in the 
north. 

The King’s attachment to the Emperor of Russia arises from his hearing of the 
recent war between Turkey and Russia, which has caused him to look on the Emperor 
as engaged in the same holy cause with himself. 

I have, «fec. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 53. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received March 4.) 

(No. 87. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo , February 23, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a letter addressed to the Queen, which 
was placed in my hands on the 21st instant by M. Mitsakis, Greek Consul at Suez, 
who informed me that it was written to Iler Majesty by King John of Abyssinia. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 53. 

The King of Abyssinia to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Letter of the Vice-Regent of God,* John, King of Zion, King of Kings of Ethiopia. 
May it reach Her Exalted Majesty Queen Victoria of England, and may no one 
forget. 

HOW is your Majesty since I wrote to you at greater length ? I also am well, 
thank God. 

Also, before this, in the month of Gcnbdt, I had sent a letter to your Majesty. 
Whether it will have reached you or not I do not know. Also, before that, I had 
often written and scut a letter to your Majesty, but the Turks haviug intercepted it, 
killing the men, and tearing the letter to pieces, prevent it from reaching the sea. 
Why has my sonship, your Majesty’s mothership, been forgotten ? [i.e., Why has my 
filial relation to your Majesty, to whom I look up as to a mother, been forgotten ?] Is 
Ethiopia removed in friendship from your Majesty, even as she is remote from you by 
nature ? 

Tofit [Tohfet] Pasha, the Prince of Egypt, had written a letter to me, saying: 
“ Let us conclude peace.” The one whom they call Guardem | ? Gordon] Pasha, being 
his Ambassador, was the bearer of his letter to me. I received him with honours. 
The Ambassador said to me a speech, such as never was, such as never was [twice], 
words of lances [as pointed as lances], bad words. 

“ 1 did not cross the sea to fight you, whereas, as you came out and fought me, I 
kept quiet,” thus I silently said to myself. That, hearing all this, I was silent, was 
because I was on the lookout, until I should learn your Majesty’s pleasure. 

• The title of “ Vice-Regent”—who reigns in the name of God—is about identic with the European “ by the 

grace of God." 
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Further, since I have not obtained for myself a fortified position on the sea- 
coast I shall, with my army, be for ever in such a condition that traffic is impeded for 
me, that the land is locked for me, and that in my own dominions, so far as they 
extend, commerce is impeded for me. Such are the straits to which I am reduced; 
while the Turks doing thus cause affliction to me. I should like to found a fortified 
position on the sea-coast, in order that the Turks should not scorn me in my own 
dominions, and that they may leave the country wide open for me. 

Further, that they should rob and fight me, and that, being peaceable again, they 
should propose peace to me, I pray that this [such dependence on foreigners’ will] be 
not the will of the Kings [the Great Powers]. 

Further, the violence of Ismail Pasha, I have had to do with it diuring these eight 

years. 

Further, when I was carrying on the war against Shoa, we disputed with our own 
people, the Christians, about the faith, convincing them and converting them to the 
Alexandrine creed. All the Mahommedans, seeing and hearing this, put themselves in 
communication with us and the Father* [the Bishop], saying, “We have no books,” 
and begged me, saying “ Baptize us, and receive [literally, raise] us as Christians.” 
Thus all Mahommedans of Ethiopia, every one declaring “ I will, if you will and wish, 
become a Christian,” became Christians of their own free will. Nothing has been 
done by compulsion, but those who were converted were so by their own free will. 
While the Lord, too, writes in the Gospelf “ act by compulsion,” and has sharpened 
[this injunction], and caused [it] to be set up as a command, [yet] there has nothing 
been done by compulsion. 

Written in the year of grace 1872,t the 11th Hedar, i.e., toward end of November, 
in the Royal residence of Samaroo. 

Address. 

May it reach Her Exalted Majesty Queen Victoria of England—literally, Queen 
Victoria of England, whom people honour and stand in awe of—and may no one 
forget. 


Note. 

The month of Genb6t begins about the second week of our May. 

The frequent “ also ” or “ further,” Amharic :; of rather awkward sound in 
English, only denotes the beginning of a new paragraph, and could be entirely 
left out. 

In AC’h',:, the abstract of mother, the ■p at the end of the word wants; it should 
be ACbVP :• 

The clause “ Is Ethiopia,” &c., would, in Latin, where it could better be ren¬ 
dered, run literally thus : Quani (Dous) distantem fecit natura, num eandem te 
(honorif.) .Ethiopia distantem fecit in amicitist ? ” It is possible that for 

which there is only given “ to cause to be distant,” <fcc., could also have the sense: 
“ a sc distantem habere.” The sense, then, would be : “ QiuuA a se distantem liabet 
natura, num eandem te .Ethiopia (etiam) distantem a se habet cn amicitifi ? ” The 
one and the other give the sense expressed in the translation. 

The words twice repeated and rendered “such as never was,” PALf^:» are 
properly, “ which was not.” This possibly could also be equivalent to “ which was 
not true.” 

The word rendered by “ fortified position,” and at the close of the letter by 
“ royal residence,” is the designation of a camp where the Sovereign himself sojourns, 
just as in Hindustani the word for camp, “urdu,” gradually began to express the 
coast also. 

The words, “ so far as they extend,” give the probable, or rather the scarcely 
doubtful, sense of two peculiar words of great conciseness. 

The year of the date is probably to be accounted for by the different calculation of 
the era in Abyssinia. As there are no books of reference at hand, and as waiting 
for such would take too long, it will have to be excused, that the writer, after 

* “The Father” is undoubtedly the Bishop of Abyssinia, deputed by the Coptic Patriarch of Cairo, and 
bearing the title of Aboona AHA *. (“ O ur Father"), though, instead of that ancient Ethiopic title, he appears here 

referred to only by the usual Amharic word for “ father,” Abut AffT J 

+ The passage quoted appears to be, Gospel of St. Luke. eh. *> v * 2J. 

$ Qy. 1879 
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a long cessation of Ethiopic studies, can only give tlie hint without exact sub¬ 
stantiation. 

Further notes could he added, hut they would be only of philological interest, 
and scarcely touch the practical interest. 


II your authorities should wish to answer in Amharic, or to send a translation in 
that language along with the original, the writer would undertake that translation 
very gladly, though it would perhaps last a little longer, yet it would be easier work 
than such a translation, which here and there could be called a decyphering. Writing 
in that language, itself the standard of style afforded by the version of the New 
Testament, would, with due care, prevent any error. 

If you should think it fair to deduct on the fee on account of the few isolated 
words, you know best. You will probably find that the words have little to do with 
the bearing of the letter. The sense is clear throughout. 

Best wishes for this fine spring season, and that God in Heaven give us 
strength for work which, like the present, is often rather hard and fatiguing. 


No. 54 

The Secretary to the Admiralty to Sir J. Pauncefote.—(Received March 8.) 

Sir, Admiralty, March 6, 1880. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, 
for the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the following 
item of intelligence respecting the state of affairs at Massowah is given in a letter from 
the Commandcr-in-cliief, East India station, dated the 14th ultimo:— 

“ Commander Berners, of the ‘ Philomel,’ reports that he left Massowali on the 
23rd January, 1880, and says:— 

“ £ I found all quiet at Massowah, the Abyssinian army being supposed to be at 
seven or eight days’ march, but with apparently no intention of attacking; and before 
I left, the report came that a rebellion had broken out, and that all the Abyssinian 
soldiers were on their way back to the King at Debra Tabor.’ ” 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) ROBERT HALL. 


No. 55. 

Colonel Gordon to Lord Tenterden.—(Received March 20.) 

My dear Lord Tenterden, Zancrn Hotel, Lausanne, March 16, 1880. 

THE inclosed letter to Consul Allen, which please forward to liim, is from 
Narretti, an Italian, who has been with the King of Abyssinia a year (bis brother 
has been with King for eight years and a-half). You may thereby see the King 
will not take any aggressive steps for the present against Egypt. 

Believe, &c. 

(Signed) C. G. GORDON. 


Inclosurc in No. 56. 

M. Narretti to Colonel Gordon. 

Excellence, Debra-el-bort, le 8 Janvier, 1880. 

JE m’empressc, Excellence, dc vous eommuniquer la suivantenote qu’il n’ait peut* 
etre, je crois, sans importance pour votre Excellence. 

J’ai fais a Sa Majeste le Roi Johannes, dans une demifcre occasion, unc supposi¬ 
tion que voici: 

Je lui ai dis, si les nations Chretienncs d’Europe vous prior de suspendre pour le 
moment toutc idde de faire la guerre h l’Egypte jusqu’h taut qu’elles suit payer de 
l’argent quelle lui ont pretcr. 
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Que feriez vous ? . J ,, _ . 

Yoici la rdponse qu’il m’a fait Sa Majeste le Roi : . , 

“ J e serais peut-etre obliger d’attendre dans ce cas, car, je ne veux pas me facher 

avec les Rois d’Europe Chrdtiens comme moi. x i v tv ,«,+ 

D’apr&s cette rdponse il serait une paix pour dix a douze ans aprfcs: le bon Dieu est 

8 j e ne cesse pas depuis le depart d’ici de votre Excellence de m’occuper pr& de 

Sa Maiestd, pour vous et pour le pays que gouveme votre Excellence. 

Je saisis toujours quand je suis pr£s de Sa Majeste toute occasion _ plus favo¬ 
rable dans ses demandes qui me fait, celles qui me fait fane au sujet dc son 
affaire avec l’Egypte pour lui faire de demandes a Sa Majeste dans 1 intdret que 

vous jgouvernc^s Exce Uence, a part de toute choses affreuse que j’ai vu et que 

je vois tous les jours dans ce camp, je viens d’en voir une qu’il m a bien h ut mal 
au cceur. Figurez-vous, Excellence, que j’ai vu arriver de chez Ras-Adal, du Gohzam 
environ 200 enfants entre les deux sexes, e’est-h-dire gardens etfilles; ils etaient de 
l’^ge entre 8 a 15 ans, que Ras-Adal a re§u en paiement pour 1 rnipot dans lesnou- 
velles tribes conquiscs dans le Galla nouvellement, et il les a envoye ici on paie 
au Roi pour l’impbt du Gohzam, et le Roi il les a donnd en paiement a ses Chefs, 
qu’il a pr&s de lui, et ils ont traitd ces pauvres enfants par ces Chefs pire quo les 

Mon frbre il a 6t6 obligd en prendre cmq. Je viens d’apprendro qu il les a toils 
distribu6 il n’a pas os6 m’en offrir h moi, car comme je connais son plus faible cote 

il aurait recu de moi je vous assure, Excellence, une brave rdponse a ce sujet. 

J J’ai, &c. 

(Sign6) JOSEPH NAERETTI. 

p.S.—C’est la troisi&ne lettre que j’ai l’honneur de vous ecrire d ici. 


No. 56. 

Consul Zohrab to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received March 25.) 

M ° Lord, C ° IlSUlar ' ) Jeddah, March 7, 1880. 

7 I HAVE the honour to report, that a few days ago two young gentlemen, having 
very much the appearance of German officers, arrived here; they gave their names as 
M. L. von Liicken and John Baron von Muller Osko C'apitany, nephews of Baron 
Billow. They are both very young, but Baron von Muller, who says he is only 
19 vears of age, has already travelled considerably in Asia and Africa. 

7 These two gentlemen left this by the last Egyptian steamer for Massowah with 

the intention, they told me, of proceeding to Abyssinia to explore the coun ry. 

X li&vc, wC* 

(Signed) JAS. ZOHRAB. 


No. 57. 

Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received April 1.) 

(No 123. Political.) Cair0> March 23, 1880. 

y t HAVE the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordsliip an extract from the 
« Mnnitcnr F-vntien ” of the 21st and 22nd instant, containing the translation of a 
1 f .1 f ®Frovernor of Massowah and Souakin giving news from Abyssinia, 
stating that certain of the Chiefs of King John have been defeated in battle by a Chief 

named Hailo. j hay0j &c 

(Signed) * EDWARD B. MALET. 


R 
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Inclosure in No. 57. 

Extract from “ Moniteur Egyptien ” of March 21-22, 1880. 

Traduction d’une depeche du Gouverneur de Massowah et de Souakin, adressee au Cabinet 

de Son Altesse le Khedive , en date du 13 Mars, 1880. 

D’APBfiS une ddpeche du Lieutenant-Colonel, Intendant de Sanhit, en date du 
9 Mars 1880, les reconnaissances de retour aupres du Lieutenant-Colonel l’ont inform^ 
que: 

Matboute, Kombetai-Salmono et Battine, homines de Wild-Nekail, relevant de 
Balata Gliiro, w£kil d’El-Kas Alloula, ont attaque Ha'ilo-Ad-Baro et lui ont livrd une 
bataille dans laquelle ils furent ddfaits et faits prisonniers par lui. 

Ensuite, Balata Gliiro lui-meme a livre une bataille a Hailo, dans la locality 
nommee Zalamab; il fut defait et il prit la fuite. On ne sait pas ou il est. 

Le Boi Jean aurait quitt£ Debra-Tabor; tantAt on dit qu’il s’est rendu h 
Balimano, tantdt qu’il se rend a Zaboul, situe a trois jours de distance de Magali. 

El-Bas Alloula se serait rendu a Magali. 

Le fils du Boi se trouverait a Adoua. 


No. 58. 


Mr. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received April 1.) 


(No. 129. Political.) 

My Lord, Cairo, March 23, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith an extract from the instructions, dated the 
14th instant, issued to Baouf Pasha previous to his departure to take possession of his 
post of Governor-General of the Soudan. 

This extract relates to the policy of Egypt towards Abyssinia. In it the Khedive 
states that Egypt will make no encroachment upon its neighbours, that it aspires to 
no conquests, but that at the same time it is determined to resist energetically any 
attack made on the frontier. 


li n vp 

(Signed) * EDWABD B. MALET. 


Inclosure in No. 58. 

Extract from Instructions issued to Raouf Pasha, dated March 14, 1880. 

IL importe qu'u votre arrivde au si<?ge du Gouvemement General du Soudan, votre 
attention et vos soins aient pom’ but la reorganisation des troupes, selon les besoins du 
pays, pour dtablir la sdcurite et l’ordre sur tous les points, et notamment pour fortifier 
et conserver intactes les frontiifres du c6te de 1’Abyssinie. A cet effct vous prendrez les 
mesures mScessaires pour assurer la tranquillity du c6t 6 de ces frontitros et *5viter 
qu’elles soient l’objet d’aucune attaque. Votre Excellence est bien fixde sur mes 
sentiments, et sur ceux de mon Gouvernement relativement a ccttc question; nous 
ne voulons commettre aucun empi*$tement sur nos voisins, nous n’aspirons a aucune 
conquete, mais en memo temps nous avons la ferme resolution de repousscr cnergique- 
ment toute agression qui serait dirigde contre nos frontii'res. Ces sentiments dcvront 
etre la regie de votre conduite et des mesures que vous prendrez pour la reorganisation 
des forces en Soudan. 


No. 59. 

Memorandum by Lord Tenterden. 

COLONEL GOBDON (Gordon Pasha) has been here. 

His views briefly stated are:— 

Egypt and Abyssinia .—Best thing is to leave them alone—not to give Abyssinia a 
port—unless, at the same time, two British officers are attached to the King, to pre¬ 
vent its being abused. 
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Guardafui. —He thinks that the way to settle the lighthouse difficulty would be 
for England to build it and put a British guard of a few men from Aden to take care 
of it; or, if this cannot be done, for the Khedive to undertake it and put a guard of 
Europeans. If natives are sent there must be a large force, or there will be constant 
fights with the natives. 

Asia Minor. —The root of all the evils is at Constantinople. Has great faith in the 
revival of the Turkish Parliament. Believes it is the only thing that remains to keep 
the country from anarchy. 


May 4,1880. 


He also wants a Consul at Khotour with 1,0001. a-year to be appointed, 
llecommends Mr. Willoughby Eaulkncr of Suez for employment. 


No. 60. 

Memorandum by Mr. Lumley. 

ON the 8th September, 1879, a letter was received from King John of Abyssinia, 
addressed to the Queen, in which lie stated his grievances against Ismail Pasha, who, 
during his absence for the purpose of converting the tribes to Christianity, had taken 
bis country, put a stop to his trade, and shut up the harbour of Massowah, and he 
begged for the appointment of an English Consul at that port. 

At the time this letter was received Gordon Pasha was on his way to negotiate 
terms of peace with King John, having been sent for tliat purpose by the Khedive in 
consequence of a threatened attack on Egyptian territory. It was thought desirable, 
therefore, to delay replying to this letter in order to avoid interference with the course 
of Gordon Pasha’s negotiations. 

The success, however, of these negotiations appeared now most doubtful; news 
was received to the effect that King John had ordered liis General to march on 
Massowah and to burn and pillage on the way, and that nothing had been heard of 
Gordon Pasha. It was therefore decided that English influence should be exerted to 
avert hostile action on either side. A reply was accordingly written to King John’s 
letter. The Queen expressed her anxiety that the differences which had arisen 
between Abyssinia and the Khedive should be amicably settled; her desire that trade 
in his country should be promoted in such a way as to be beneficial without causing 
danger to the peace of the surrounding countries, and trusted that he would commit 
no act calculated to bring about hostilities, offering, in the event of their inability to 
come to an agreement, her good offices to restore friendly relations. This letter was 
forwarded to Mr. Malet for transmission to its destination. 

No further letter was received from King John until the 20th ultimo. This 
letter is dated 1872, but was evidently written, at the end of last year. In it he states 
that in the month of Gcnb6t (May), he had sent a letter to the Queen (probably the 
one received the 8th September, 1S79) and that many of his previous letters had been 
intercepted and destroyed by the Turks. He expresses bis displeasure at Gordon 
Pasha’s behaviour and language during his mission to Debra-Tabor, and he complains 
of the injury done to his traffic and commerce in consequence of liis not having 
obtained a fortified position on the sea-coast. 

As regards this latter point, Gordon Pasha when on his way to negotiate with 
King John, wrote to Mr. Malet tliat in the case of a port on the Bed Sea being 
ceded, there "would be great danger of its being handed over to French or Italian 

adventurers. . 

IJp to that time, however, there was no reason to suppose tliat King John had 
any desire for a port; he had not asked for one in his previous letter, and it would 
appear that all he wished for was free access to the coast, and to be allowed to import 
arms, ammunition, and merchandize on payment of reasonable duties; that the ports 
of Eidd and Belool in the Danakli country should not be occupied by the Egyptians, 
and that no warlike stores should be furnished to King Menelek, whom he claims as a 
vassal. 

The result of Gordon Pasha’s negotiations, however, proved that King John’s 
demands were far less modest than had been anticipated, the effect probably of foreign 
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pressure. He insisted on the cession of the Port of Massowah or Zulla, or in lieu 
thereof the payment of 2,000,000/.; all the territories taken from him by Egypt, 
including Bogos and Galabat, and the right to import arms, and he stated that he 
reserved his right to the Soudan. 

Gordon Pasha’s views as to the impolicy of foreigners possessing a port on the 
Red Sea, would now appear to have undergone a change, for after leaving King John 
he telegraphed to the Khedive, proposing that, as England and Erance appeared 
unwilling to interfere, and as Egypt was unable to bear the expense of a war, or 
accede to King John’s demands, his Highness should cede Zulla, i.e., Annesley Bay to 
the Italians. By this cession Egypt would lose the tribute of Zulla and three-fourths 
of the customs of Massowah, but she would be able to reduce her garrisons on the 
frontier. He stated that this would no doubt bring about war between Italy and 
Abyssinia, which would result in the annexation to Italy of a certain portion of King 
John’s dominions. 

The Khedive was much annoyed at Gordon's proposal and recalled him to Cairo. 

Shortly after his return he resigned his appointment as Governor-General of the 
Soudan. 

In passing through Paris Gordon Pasha wrote several letters to Lord Lyons, in 
one of which, dated the 24th January last, he observes with reference to Her 
Majesty’s offer of her good services between Egypt and Abyssinia,* that the former 
would obey that arbitration, but that it is improbable the latter would do so unless by 
it she obtains Bogos and a port, and he asks whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to support the Khedive against King John in the event of his 
refusing to abide by arbitration; or whether they would give officers to govern a port 
if one were ceded. 

In his opinion one of two courses should be followed:— 

1 . To leave Egypt alone with regard to Abyssinia; or— 

2. To compel Egypt to cede Bogos and to tell King John with that he must be 
content. 

Before the departure of Reouf Pasha, the successor of Gordon in the Governor- 
Generalship of the Soudan, the Khedive impressed on him that his duty should be to 
reorganize the army and to establish the security of the frontier on the Abyssinian 
side, but that he was detennined to make no encroachment on his neighbours and 
aspired to no conquest, but that he would resist energetically any attack on his 
frontier. 

From the latest reports it appears that in the month of March last rebellion 
broke out in Abyssinia, and that in consequence all the troops who were within eight 
days’ march of Massowah returned to the King, and for the present no attack on 
Egyptian territory is anticipated. 


No. 61. 

Extract from the “ Royal Engineer Journal ” of May 1, 1880. 

Colonel C. G. Gordon, C.B., and Abyssinia. —During the last few months a 
considerable amount of interest has been excited in England by the present condition 
of affairs between Egypt and Abyssinia. It has been known that, since the unfortunate 
Egyptian expeditions of 1874-76, when the Mussulman armies were routed with great 
slaughter, a state of feeling has existed between the two countries, which might at 
any moment have led to war, and would probably have done so before now, had not 
the King of Abyssinia been engaged in conflict with Menelek, King of Shoa, and with 
his own subjects, while Egypt bad quite enough upon her hands, in consequence of the 
unfortunate state of her finances. 

Tlio information in this country with respect to the quarrel is limited, and when 
it was announced in the newspapers last autumn that the new Khedive had requested 
Colonel Gordon, the Governor-General of the Soudan, to go to Abyssinia and try to 
conclude a Treaty with King Johannes, very few had a definite notion what it was all 
about, or what the true history of the matter was. Since Colonel Gordon’s return 
also various stories have been in circulation about his visit to the King, some pure 
fiction, and others with little more than a foundation of truth, which served still further 

• There was no question of arbitration. Her Majesty’s letter said, “ VVe shall be happy to use our good 
offices in order that the causes of difference may be removed.’’—H. C. G. 
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to puzzle those who were interested in the subject and really wanted to know what he 
had endeavoured to do, and what was the result. 

It is believed, therefore, that an account of the Embassy as related by Colonel 
Gordon himself, may prove of interest, and serve to throw some light on the history of 
the political relations between Egypt and Abyssinia, relations which concern not only 
the two countries, but the European Powers also. 

To make the matter clear it is necessary to go back a few years, and briefly to 
summarize the events wliieh have happened in Abyssinia since the withdrawal of the 
English expedition in 1868. That expedition, under the command of Sir Robert 
Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, was sent, as is well known, to rescue certain 
persons whom King Theodore detained in the country. Theodore, whose real name 
was Kassai, but who had assumed the other when he was crowned as King of Kings 
and Emperor of Etliiopia in 1855, had been on bad terms with the Khedive for some 
years previous to the date of our advance into the country, and the latter was anxious 
that a contingent of Egyptian troops might be permitted to accompany the English 
army, hoping to profit by the occasion. This was not permitted, however, and the 
Egyptian troops remained at Massowah. The English forces advanced with little 
difficulty to Magdala, rescued the prisoners, and took the fortress, in which the King 
was found dead, slain by his own hand. Lord Napier returned to Zulla, and re-embarked 
Ills army. The various Chiefs of the country had began to revolt as soon as it became 
known that Theodore had retreated before the English, and the insurrection in the 
province of Tigre was headed by Degatcli Kassai, better known as the Prince of Tigr<5, 
who by his uncle Ras Arya had some right to be Chief of this district. He was on 
friendly terms with the English, and visited Lord Napier on his return from Magdala, 
who received him well, and gave liim, among other presents, some cannon and a good 
supply of fire-arms. He marched on Adowa and defeated the adherents of Theodore, 
and, when the English left the country, he proclaimed himself King of Abyssinia, and 
took the name of Johannes. Goobasie, another claimant for the throne, opposed him, 
but Johannes overcame him, took him prisoner, and put out his eyes. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to subdue the other provinces, and brought all under his power except Shoa, 
which lies to the south of Abyssinia proper. The coast remained in the occupation of 
the Egyptians. 

Munzinger, a native of Switzerland, who had acted as interpreter to the English 
expedition, and afterwards became French Consul at Massowah, made an expedition 
into Bogos, the most northern province of Abyssinia, where a French Mission had been 
established. It is generally believed that he endeavoured to induce the French Govern¬ 
ment to take possession of this country, but failing to do so, he gave up his Consulship, 
and having gone into the Egyptian service, was made Governor of Massowah and the 
adjoining country. In 1874 he established a fort at Senheit in Bogos, and occupied 
this district. 

King Johannes did not approve of his proceedings, but being too much occupied 
with his quarrels with the King of Shoa and with his own subjects, to take any active 
steps, contented himself with lamentations and with writing letters to the Khedive to 
complain of the violation of his territory. 

Munzinger was summoned to Cairo, and it is supposed he suggested to the 
Khedive to take possession of Hamasen, the adjoining province. But be that as it 
may, in the following year, 1875, an Egyptian expedition was sent from Bogos into 
Abyssinia, under the command of Arakol Bey, a nephew of Nubar Pasha, and 
Arcndrup Bey, a Danish officer in the Khedive’s sci’vice. At the same time Munzinger 
himself was ordered to move toward the south of Abyssinia from Tajurrali, a port 
outside the mouth of the lied Sea, through the Danakil country. 

The attempt ended in a complete defeat. In the month of November the advanced 
guard of the Egyptian army, marching from Bogos, was near Gundet, and King 
Johannes was at Adowa, 30 miles distant. Arakol Bey Avrote to him, proposing that 
the Mareb River should be the frontier between the two countries; the King tem¬ 
porized and gave no direct answer, but, in the meantime, moved his army, which is 
said to have been 50,000 strong, in the direction of the Egyptians, and, meeting Avith 
their adA'anecd guard, about 200 in number, under the command of Count Zichy, re¬ 
tired drawing the enemy on; then suddenly turning upon them, he cut them in pieces. 
Arendrup Bey, hearing the filing, advanced to their assistance, but, before he could 
bring his guns into action, he also Avas surrounded and routed. About 400 Egyptian 
troops, who were at Gundet, made a good fight, but were soon oAerpoAvcred, as was 
also Arakol Bey, avIio was still on the road from Senheit to Gundet. The Egyptian 
troops, Avho were all negroes, fought well, but the odds against them were hopelessly 
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great, and nearly all those who fought with the Abyssinians were killed or taken pri 
soners. About 1,000, who were in the rear, fled to Bogos, leaying behind arms 
ammunition, and nearly everything they had. Many of the prisoners were killed or 
mutilated, and about 40 of the latter were sent back by the King, with the message, 
“ Here are eunuchs for you.” 

Munzinger, who had advanced from Tajurrah, about four days’ march through the 
Danakil country, was ecpially unfortunate, being killed near Lake Aussa. The Khedive 
was naturally much troubled by the failure of his expedition, and determined to 
avenge himself on the Kong of Abyssinia. 

But before speaking of the second war, it is necessary to allude to a man who has 
since become a very important personage in the political relations between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. This is Walad el Michael, or, as he is commonly called, Wadenkal, the 
hereditary Chief of the provinces of Hamasen and Bogos, the scene of the struggles 
we are describing, who had fought against Johannes prior to the arrival of the 
Egyptians, and had been imprisoned by him at Adowa, but was released to fight 
against the common enemy, the King believing he could rely on his assistance against 
a foreign foe, He seems to have remained faithful until after the defeat of Arakol 
Bey at Gundet, but was so enraged at the King taking from him the arms which had 
been plundered from the Egyptians that he again revolted, and became an ally of the 
Khedive. We shall have more to say of him hereafter, and will now return to the 
action taken by the Egyptians after the destruction of Arakol Bey’s army. 

In 1876 a force of about 20,000 men, under the command of Prince Hassan, the 
Khedive’s son, who was accompanied by Batib Pasha and General Loring, an American 
officer, was sent from Massowah into Abyssinia to avenge the losses which had been 
suffered in the preceding year, and to dictate terms to the King of Abyssinia. They 
were white troops, Egyptians, and were well equipped, and supplied with artillery. 
They marched by the Kya Khor road, mounted the great Abyssinian plateau, and 
advancing into the country, constructed two forts, a little to the north of Gura; 
Johannes, with a large army, being on their flank, in the Hamasen district. The 
forts appear to have been well built, and were armed with cannon. In March 1876 
the Abyssinians advanced, and marched between the forts, round which the Egyptian 
troops were encamped. It is said that Batib Pasha wished to keep his men in the forts, 
but Loring made him go out to attack the enemy. The result of this manoeuvre was 
most disastrous, as the Abyssinians gained a complete victory, killing or taking pri¬ 
soners nearly all their opponents, and obtaining possession also of several guns, and 
many thousand rifles. Prince nassan, Batib Pasha, and Loring escaped, and succeeded 
in getting back into one of the forts. The Abyssinians then attacked the forts, and 
reached the ditch, but could not effect an entrance; so the King, seeing he could not 
take them, began negociating. Prince Hassan wrote to say he would come to see him, 
but did not do so, having been recalled by the Khedive; however, Ali Bey, an 
Egyptian officer, had an interview with Johannes, when a truce was concluded, and 
the remnant of the Egyptian army retired to Massowah, the king sending an Embassy 
to Cairo to settle terms of peace. When Batib Pasha’s army withdrew to Massowah, 
Wadenkal, who was now an open enemy of Johannes, retreated with 7,000 men to 
Bogos. 

The Abyssinian Ambassadors had instructions, among other matters, to say that 
Bogos might be held by Egypt, provided Wadenkal was given up to the King, and 
that this was a sine quit non of peace. As, however, the Khedive was unwilling to 
accede to this demand, he would not receive the Ambassadors, who were badly treated 
by the Egyptian officials, and were obliged, in December 1876, to put themselves 
under the protection of the English Consul-General at Cairo. Einally they were 
allowed to return to Abyssinia to King Johannes, who, it is not surprising, was very 
angry at the treatment they had received, and became more ill-disposed towards Egypt 
than ever; and all the more because Wadenkal, who professed to be an ally to Egypt, 
was making frequent incursions into the Abyssinian territoxy, harrying the people, and 
carrying off what portable property he could find. 

This was the position of affairs when Colonel Gordon returned to Caii*o from 
England in January 1877. Towards the end of 1876 he had resigned the Governship 
of the White Nile districts, feeling that, notwithstanding his great personal exertions, 
it was quite impossible to do any permanent good in the countiy so long as the Soudan 
proper was under the command of an Egyptian, who did much to neutralize Gordon’s 
efforts to civilizo his province and to crush the Slave Trade. This was Ismail Ayoub 
Pasha, a man of gieat energy in many ways, but one who would not be expected, from 
his religion and education, to take the least interest in, or to aid, the work in which 


Colonel Gordon was engaged. When the Khedive received his letter of resignation 
from Soudan he telegraplied to implore him to return, and undertook to meet his 
wishes in every possible way if only he would return to Egypt. 

Colonel Gordon then went back to Cairo, where he saw the Khedive, and told him 
plainly his opinion of Ismail Ayoub, saying that he would on no account return to the 
Soudan so long as this Pasha was left at Khartoum. After a few days deliberation 
His Highness yielded, Ismail Ayoub was dismissed, and Gordon himself was appointed 
Governor-General of the Soudan and Bed Sea pi'ovinces, with the fullest powers. The 
nomination of a Christian and an Englishman to such an important post was a real 
coup cVe'tat, and showed the great jxower the late Khedive wielded. It might also be 
quoted as a certain amount of proof that he had the interests of the country more at 
heart than some imagined. 

The account of Colonel Gordon’s connexion with the Soudan and his war against 
the slave traders will make a most interesting history, which, it is hoped, may some 
day be written, as it is at present known only to a few. Hei’e, how r ever, there is only 
room just to allude to it, and we must return to the affairs of Abyssinia. 

When the Khedive appointed Gordon Governor-General of the Soudan, he 
requested him, before proceeding to Khartoum, the capital of his new Government, to 
go to Massowah and endeavour to make a peaceable arrangement with the King of 
Abyssinia. The English Consul-General also sent a letter to Johannes by his hand, 
urging the advisability of making peace with Egypt. 

Colonel Gordon started on his mission without delay, and ariived at Massowah 
toward the end of February 1877. He found the remainder of the Egyptian troops 
embarking to return to Cairo, as the Khedive was now sending a contingent to join 
the Sultan’s army in Turkey, and Gordon was left with a small force, quite 
insufficient for any military operations. The situation was a difficult one. Wadenkal, 
although professedly an ally of Egypt, had disregarded Batib Pasha’s desire that he 
should cease his raids into Abyssinia, and continued the war against Johannes. A 
revolt had broken out in Darfur, on the west side of the Nile, and as the Egyptian 
garrisons there were reported to be completely surrounded, and in difficulties, it was of 
vital importance that the new Governor should proceed thither as rapidly as possible 
to put matters right. Time being therefore an object, he decided to go into Bogos and 
see Wadenkal, in the hope of pei’suading him to stop his inclusions into the territory 
of Johannes. Wadenkal came to meet him, and, after a great deal of discussion, he 
undertook to remain quiet, and make no more attacks, provided he was paid a certain 
amount of money and was given corn to feed his troops. It was rather a hazardous 
negotiation, as the physical force was all on the side of Wadenkal. 

Colonel G ordon then wrote to Johannes to say that he would not allow Wadenkal 
to harass his country, and offered terms of peace, proposing that the frontier should be 
traced so as to leave Bogos to Egypt. To this letter the King sent no reply for some 
months, but, apparently relying on the promise that Wadenkal would be kept quiet, 
Avent off to continue his war against Mcnelek, King of Slioa. 

Having thus arranged matters temporarily on the Egyptian-Abyssinian frontier, 
Colonel Gordon proceeded rapidly to Khartoum, and collecting some troops, marched 
across Darfur to relieve the beleagured towns, and release the gari’isous, which had 
been hemmed in for months, owing to the incapacity of the commanding officers. The 
revolt had been brought on in consequence of the Egyptian troops making slaves of 
the inhabitants, who tinned upon them, killed 1,200, and captured two cannon. The 
Egyptians used their fire-arms so ineffectively that the natives despised them, and, for 
a time, had the best of the struggle. Gordon, by quick marches and vigorous action, 
suppressed the revolt and relieved the garrisons in about three months, when he had to 
turn his attention to another foe. This was Suleiman, son of Sebelxr Pasha, who had 
advanced from the Bain Gazelle district with 8,000 or 10,000 armed slaves, and had 
formed a camp on the west of the White Nile at Shaka, whence ho menaced the pro¬ 
vince. He was one of the principal slave traders in the country, and it was absolutely 
necessary to get rid of this band of ruffians. Gordon’s own force being two small to 
allow him to use force, he treated Suleiman and Iris followers diplomatically, and dis¬ 
persed them by strength of will. 

He then returned to Khartoum, and in August received an answer from the Kin g 
of Abyssinia to his letter inspecting peace. It ran as follows:— 

“ 1 have received your letter of March. I and my soldiers are well. I have 
destroyed him.* I have taken cattle. His wife deserted him. I have declared I 


* Menelek, King of Slioa. 
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would never write again to Mussulmen. You are a Christian. You are English. 
You are my brother. Ismail Pasha treated my Envoys badly. Had not the English 
Consul-General rescued them Ismail would have killed them. I received his Envoys 
with my crown on, and fired guns. With people without God one can never finish. 
God judge between me and Ismail. You, you others, speak of the Abyssinian 
frontier as this or that. All the world knows the frontiers of Abyssinia.” 

Shortly after receiving this letter Colonel Gordon was summoned to Cairo by the 
Khedive, but hearing that Wadenkal was falling into his old ways, and recommencing 
his raids into Abyssinia, he went to Bogos in December 1S77, and found this trouble¬ 
some ally in a furious state, and utterly careless of what the Egyptian authorities said 
to him. Gordon summoned him to his presence, but he refused to come, giving as an 
excuse that he was sick. There was no time for hesitation, so the Governor-General 
started off with ten soldiers to see the Chief in his fortress of Halkal, a very strong 
position. Wadenkal had intended to take him prisoner, but gave up the idea, probably 
because he saw that he was not afraid of him. The whole of the 16th December was 
spent in discussion. Wadenkal tried to persuade Gordon to join him in attacking 
Adowa, the capital of Abyssinia, while the King was engaged in fighting Menelek, and 
the capture of this place would have been comparatively easy, as the greater part of the 
Abyssinian troops were on the side of Shoa. Gordon, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to induce Wadenkal to make terms with the King, as his present line of conduct only 
made matters worse between Egypt and Abyssinia. At last an arrangement was come 
to by which the Chief agreed to keep the peace with Abyssinia on condition that he 
received 700/. in money and 500 ardebs* of com for liis followers. As the chance of 
his keeping to the agreement for any length of time was small, Gordon again wrote to 
the King suggesting a Treaty, and proposing that they should jointly take measures to 
suppress Wadenkal, whose action made it quite impossible to settle terms of peace. 
To this message the King sent no answer. 

When the negotiations with Wadenkal were in progress, this Chief expressed a 
great desire that Alamayou, the son of the late King Theodore, whom Lord Napier 
had brought to England for education, and who died lately, might be sent out to 
Abyssinia as a rival to Johannes. The young Prince was not forgotten in the country, 
and it is said than when Johannes was fighting Menelek in 1878, a rumour spread that 
he was coming from England, which alarmed the King so much that he made peace 
with Menelek. 

In March 1878 Wadenkal finally left the Egyptian territory and went into 
Abyssinia, where he fought with and defeated Ras Bariou, one of the King’s Generals, 
but did not march on Adowa, as he heard that Johannes and Menelek were reconciled. 
Long negotiations then commenced between the King and his unruly vassal, which 
ended in Wadenkal being pardoned and allowed to retain his arms. 

Early in 1878 Colonel Gordon, returning from his visit to Bogos, received a 
pressing telegram from the Khedive, urging him to come down to Cairo without delay, 
because the creditors of Egypt were trying to interfere with liis sovereign rights, and 
he knew no one else whom he could trust. Gordon started at once from Khartoum, 
and arrived in Cairo on the 7th March, 1878, where he was immediately appointed 
President of a Commission of Inquiry into the finances of Egypt. It is impossible 
here to discuss his connection with the finances of Egypt; suffice it to say that he at 
once arrived at the conclusion that it was the interest of Egypt and the Egyptians 
that should be considered, and not the interests of the foreign bondholders. He there¬ 
fore recommended that the payment of the May coupon should be suspended, in order 
to pay the Government employes, who were many months in arrears, and to meet the 
pressing claims in the country, and that the rate of interest should be reduced to 4 per 
cent. But the foreign bondholders were powerful, the Europeans’ powers did not 
support him, and the opportunity was lost. The Kheclivc gave way, Gordon was 
removed from the Commission, and quitted Cairo soon after. What, the result would 
have been had His Highness remained firm is a curious but, perhaps, a profitless specu¬ 
lation. The past cannot be recalled. 

On his departure from Cairo, Colonel Gordon went down the Red Sea to visit the 
coast provinces of Zeila, Berbera, and Harar, territories lying outside the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, which have been taken possession of by Egypt within the last few 
years. These provinces, although nominally under the Governor-General of the 
Soudan, were practically independent on account of their distance from the scat of 
Government. The Somali tribes, who inhabit the country, do not yet acknowledge the 




* The ardeb is about 5 bushels. 
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Egyptian rule except round the town of Harar and at the seaports. Reouf Pasha, the 
GoVemor of the district, had been guilty of cruelty to the people, and one object of 
Gordon’s visit was to dismiss him from his post. 

Having settled affairs at Harar, Colonel Gordon returned to Massowah, where he 
heard that Wadenkal had gone into Abyssinia, as we have already mentioned ; thence 
he proceeded by way of Souakin to Khartoum, and remained there until March 1879, 
employed with the affairs of his immense province. During this period the e'meute took 
place in Cairo which led to the downfall of Nubar Pasha; but as it did not effect the 
Soudan, although Gordon was requested to come Jo Lower Egypt, he did not do so, 
believing that his presence was more essential in his own Government, as the revolted 
slave traders were still giving trouble, and the Bahr Gazelle district was in a state of 
insurrection. 

In January 1879 Ras Arya, an uncle of King Johannes, sent an Envoy to Kedarif, 
on the western frontier of Abyssinia, with the following letter to Gordon :— 

“ By order of the King of Kings, I send you an Envoy. Treat him as my son, he 
knows the King’s mind. The King will not talk with the Khedive of Egypt. 1 ou are 
the Sultan of Soudan, he will write to you. The King of Kings says, ‘ He and liis 
armies stand on the frontier.’ ” r e 

Colonel Gordon went up to Kedarif to meet the Envoy, who it afterwards appeared 
had been sent by Ras Arya without authority from Johannes, and on liis return to 
Khartoum, sent Winstanley, an Englishman, who had formerly served with him in 
China, to Johannes with presents, and a letter, again proposing peace, and suggesting 
that Bogos should be left in the possession of Egypt. Winstanley returned in August, 
and brought a letter from Johannes, of wliich the following is a literal copy of the 
English version, written by the King’s interpreter :— 

From His Majesty Johannes, King of Kings of Ethiopia, to Gordon Pasha— 

“ My beloved friend, by the grace of God I and my people are well, the things 
which you presented me I have received by the hands of Winstandling. Yclvat, 1 
silver sadle, 2 golden dress, 5 yard read bannati, 2 read dress broad hand, silver plate 
with 12 silver cups, out of them one is gold, one best gun with her cartages, 1 good 
carpate. 

“ My friend, I am very thankful for your kindness which you did to me, I have 
told all my words, what is in my wishes he will tell you. I hope I will see you 
soon.” 

It will be observed that the King gave no answer in this letter to the question as 
to what terms of peace he would agree to. At the same time he sent a letter to 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co., his agents in London, in which he complained bitterly of 
the way he had been treated by Egypt, who, he said, had shut up the road to 
Massowah, and would not send him a Bishop. This is one of the Kang’s grievances, 
because the head of the Church in Abyssinnia has for many years been sent from the 
Coptic Church in Egypt, but since the war he has been unable to obtain one. At the 
same time he wrote a letter to Her Majesty the Queen, and one to Lord Napier. 

Before Winstanley returned from his visit to Johannes, Colonel Gordon had again 
visited the Bahr Gazelle district, where his Vakeel Gessi was engaged in suppressing 
the revolted slave traders. By July they were completely subdued, and Gordon 
returned through Darfur to Khartoum, where he heard of the great events that had 
occurred in Cairo, the deposition and banishment of the Khedive Ismail, and the acces¬ 
sion of his son Tewfik. Being summoned to Egypt by the new Khedive, he came 
down at once and reached Cairo toward the end of August. He had been there but a 
few days when his Highness requested him to go to Massowah to make another effort 
to obtain a Treaty of Peace from the King of Abyssinia, but with instructions to cede 
nothing. He gave him letters to Johannes, announcing his accession to the Throne of 
Egypt, and naming Colonel Gordon his Envoy. The English and French Consuls- 
General also sent letters of a conciliatory nature to the King. 

Arriving at Massowah on the 5th September, Gordon started into Abyssinia on the 
11 th, having heard before his departure that Ras Aloula, one of the King’s Generals, 
was close to the frontier, and that he had lately made Wadenkal and all his officers 
prisoners. 

Being anxious to obtain an interview with the King as soon as possible, in order 
to discuss the question in dispute personally, he determined to go at once to meet Ras 
Aloula and toll him of his mission. Travelling by the Kya Klior road, he was met at 
the frontier by an officer of Ras Aloula, and conducted by him to Gura, the residence 
of the General, which was readied on the 17th September. The camp was placed on 
the top of a very steep hill, which could only be ascended on foot. On the summit the 
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Abyssinian soldiers were drawn up in two lines, at the far end of which was a large hut 
made of the branches of trees, in which the General was seated, surrounded bv a crowd 
of followers, all covered up to the eyes with white cloths, according to Abyssinian 
fashion. Has Aloula returned Gordon’s salute, and then motioned him to sit on a 
chair beside him. Ten priests, seated in a row glared angrily at the foreigner, who, 
although a Cliristian like themselves, did not belong to their Church, and was therefore 
an object of contempt. Nothing was said for a long time, but at length the silence 
was broken by Gordon losing and presenting the letters from the Khedive to the King, 
which the Has received without appearing to care much about, and laid on the pistol 
at his side. Then there was silence again until mead was brought in, which loosed the 
tongues of the Abyssinians, who began to talk more freely. Has Aloula said that, 
although smoking was forbidden by the King under the severest penalties, yet Gordon, 
as a foreign Envoy, had permission to do so if he wished. He then asked whether he 
was not English, to which Colonel Gordon replied that coming to Abyssinia as Governor- 
General of the Soudan, and as Envoy from the Khedive, he must be regarded as 
Egyptian and not as an Englishman. Soon after the interview came to a close, it being 
arranged that he should be sent on at once to visit the King at Debra Tabor, and he 
started on the 19tli September. A few days afterwards be passed the araba where 
Wadenkal was confined. These “ ambas ” or natural fortresses are a most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the country. They are hills with tolerably level summits and steep, 
in fact, absolutely precipitous sides from 50 to 150 feet in height. They are generally 
well supplied with water, and would be very difficult to capture, as there is usually 
only one entrance, in some cases the only means of access is by a rope and basket. 
They are used as prisons as well as fortresses. 

On the 27th October, after nearly six weeks travelling over a road which the King 
himself allowed was one of the worst in the country, Colonel Gordon arrived at Debra 
Tabor, and was admitted to an audience with the King. 

Johannes was seated on a raised dais, Itage his Chief Priest, and Has Arya, his 
uncle were with him. His appearance was decidedly unprepossessing. He was a man 
apparently about forty-five years of age, with a sour ill-looking face, and with eyes 
that never looked straight at the person to whom he was speaking; he never smiled, 
and seemed to suspect every one. Colonel Gordon presented his letters, and some guns 
were fired, which the King told him were in his honour. He was then told he might 
retire for the present, and was conducted to a hut, which the King had had prepared 
for him. 

He found that the Greek Consul of Suez was at Debra Tabor, and also some 
Italians, one of whom had been with Johannes for more than eight years. The night 
after Gordon’s arrival, some Egyptian soldiers, who had been taken prisoners at tbe 
disastrous fights of Gundet and Gura, came to him and begged that he would ask the 
Kiner to release them. 

The following day, Johannes asked him to come to see him again at dawn. Has 
Arya was with him, but was made to withdraw, as the King said he wished to see 
Gordon alone, when he related his grievances against Egypt, a man named Madrigal 
acting as interpreter. The King then said, “ What have you come for ? ” 

“ Have you read the letters from His Highness the Khedive ? ” 

The King replied “ No,” and ordered them to be brought and translated, the 
Chief Clerk receiving forty blows for not having done so before. With the letters were 
those from the English and French Consuls-General at Cairo, about which His Majesty 
appeared to care little. After the letters had been translated and read to the King, he 
said, “ You want peace, and I want you to give back Bogos, Methemmeh, and Chan- 
gallas, to give me the ports of Zulla and Amphilla, an Archbishop, and a sum of money, 
but if the Khedive wul not give the money, I will take Bogos, Massowah, and the 
Archbishop. I could claim Dongloa, Berber, Nubia, and Sennaar, but will not do so. 
I also want certain territory near Harar.” His geographical notions about this dis¬ 
trict seemed a little hazy, and he said he would waive that claim for the present. 
Colonel Gordon replied, “ This is the first time, after three years continued efforts, 
that Egypt has been able to learn what your Majesty wants.” 

The King. —“ How could I trust you ? ” 

Colonel Gordon. —“ There was no question of trust in letting Egypt know what 
your Majesty w'anted. Will your Majesty write out these demands, seal them, and 
then give His Highness the Khedive six months to reply P ” 

The King. —“ I will do so, but I am going to some hot haths, two days’ journey 
from here. Come with me.” 

Colonel Gordon. —“ I have been away from my own Government for many days. 
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and His Highness must know at once of your Majesty’s demands. No good can result 
from my going with you. If these demands are not granted, what will your Majesty 
do ? ” 

The King. —“ I shall then know that you hate me, and I shall fight vou. Will 
Egypt fight with me ? ” 

Colonel Gordon. —“ That is for the Khedive to answer, not for me; but I do not 
think your demands will be granted.” 

The King. —“ Will Egypt figbt me with Christians or Mussulman soldiers ?” 

Colonel Gordon. — “ I do not know; but if he fights you it will most probably be 
with soldiers from the Soudan.” 

The King. —“ I do not know whether I shall fight. I do not intend to cross over 
the frontier, but you will never stay behind your frontier. You will come over it, and 
then I shall fight you. Come to the baths, and I will think about the letter, or wait 
here until I return from the baths.” 

Colonel Gordon then asked that the Egyptian soldiers might be liberated, but the 
King said that he would not let them go as they preferred stopping with him. He 
went to the baths that day, and did not return until the 6th November. During the 
interval nothing particular occurred, but Gordon learned a good deal about the politics 
of Abyssinia, and was convinced that the King had been instigated to make the claims 
by persons at his Court, who had persuaded him he had only to ask in order to 
obtain. 

When Johannes returned on the 6th November it appeared that he had not yet 
written the letter stating his demands. The following day the Chief Priest informed 
Gordon that the King wished to moderate his claims, and would give the letter on the 
morrow. Considerable efforts had been made by the King to detach Colonel Gordon 
from his allegiance to the Khedive, and he had represented to him that he, being a 
Christian and an Englishman, ought rather to be friendly to a Christian Monarch than 
to the Khedive, who was an infidel, but it is hardly necessary to say that the attempt 
was not successful. 

Gordon’s instructions as to the non-retrocession of Bogos were distinct, and all he 
would promise to the King was that he would ask the Khedive to send the Archbishop, 
and to grant free import of goods and letters at Massowah. 

On the 8th November Gordon had his final interview with Johannes, who was in 
a very bad temper, and did not want to talk. The Greek Consul of Suez was also 
present. 

The King said, “ Have you anything more to say ? ” 

Gordon replied, “ No.” 

The King then said, “ Go back to your master; I will send you the letter.” 

Gordon asked, “ Will you give me back the Egyptian soldiers whom you have 
prisoners ? ” 

Johannes became very angry, and exclaimed, “Why do you ask me this ? You 
keep many of my subjects prisoners.” 

Gordon answered, “ No, every one is free. Ask the Consul.” 

The Consul was silent, and the King closed the interview by saying, “ I have 
written one letter, and I will write another about this matter. Go.” 

An hour afterwards Colonel Gordon received tbe letter and started for Kliartoum 
by way of Galabat. Suspecting tliat there was something wrong about it, he opened 
tbe letter from the King to the Khedive at the first halting-place, and had it trans¬ 
lated, being justified in doing so as the Vakeel of the Khedive. 

It ran as follows 

“ May the letter of the Elect of God, Johannes, King of Sion, King of Kings of 
Ethiopia, come to Mahommed Tewfik. 

“ How art thou this week ? By the blessing of God I and my soldiers are well. 
The letter thou bast sent has reached me. And it is to make peace that thou hast sent 
me a letter by that man. After having robbed me, you fought against me, without 
the knowledge of the Kings, but the Kings will know of it. And now, dost thou want 
us to make peace in secret like robbers ? How canst thou speak of peace when you 
impede the merchants and stop the people of the country. The Kings will learn my 
conduct and yours. r > 

“ Written at Senna, the 29tli October (o.s.), 1879.” 

This letter presented a contrast to that which had been sent by the Khedive, 
which was written in courteous language, expressing regret for the past, and hopin" 
that the old friendship between Egypt and Abyssinia might, be restored. 
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Golonel Gordon, anxious to leave nothing undone in the interests of peace, wrote 
back to the Greek Consul to ask if he could ascertain why the King had written this 
letter in place of the one containing his demands, which he had promised to send, and 
was informed, in reply, that the King had been spoken to about the letter, and had 
answered that he had written to the Khedive as lie had thought proper, and that he 
would write other letters if it appeared necessary in the interests of his State. 

After this it was clear that no good was to be gained by further parley, so Gordon 
proceeded towards Galabat. Has Arya met him at his own village on the north of 
Lake Tzana, and sent troops with him to Clielga, where they left liim, fearing a 
revolted Chief, by name Gadassi, who had taken up a position on the road and 
attacked all the King’s troops. Gordon, however, went on to Zar Aruba, the “ Gate 
of Abyssinia,” whence he could see right down into the plains of Soudan, and sent 
orders to Galabat for 200 of his own soldiers to come to meet him. While waiting 
for them a body of Eas Arya’s men followed him and took him prisoner, having 
received orders to bring him back to their Chief. In three days they reached his 
village, and Gordon sent to ask Ras Arya to come to him. lie said he was unable to 
do so, as he had taken medicine, but asked that the interpreter might be sent to him, 
and said that, for a consideration, ho would send a message to Galabat, notwithstanding 
the King’s orders to the contrary. When the interpreter returned he said that 
Ras Arya had told him that the King was a thoroughly bad man, and was ruining the 
country, and that lie had added, “ Why do not the Egyptians take the country ? 
Nothing would he easier. Eveiy one is angry with the King, and he treats me like a 
dog.” When I asked him for some of the presents Gordon had brought, he refused 
to give any, and he turned me out of the room when Gordon came. I will not obey 
his order to cut off all communication with Galabat. He then told the interpreter 
that the King had given strict orders that Gordon was to return to Egypt by 
Mossowali, and was not to be allowed to go to the Soudan. 

The following day Colonel Gordon had an interview with Ras Arya, who made 
him promise to he kind to his son Kassai, and then sent liim on to Gondar which he 
passed through on the 18th November. The Abyssinian soldiers who accompanied 
him were very troublesome, and were only kept quiet by presents until he reached the 
distinct belonging to Ras Garamudhiri, who was on bad terms with the King and 
enabled Gordon to make rapid marches to Azum. It was very cold weather, and the 
mountains were covered with snow, so that travelling was not over pleasant, especially 
as he had no tents. At Azum a sister of the King sent him food, and abused her 
brother for the way he had acted. Moving on towards Adowa, Gordon found that 
Ras Aloula, who has been already mentioned, had been displaced from liis command, 
and that Ras Arya Selassi, a son of Johannes, though only about 13 years of age, had 
been put in his place. The lad sent his salutations, and said that he also disapproved 
of the King’s behaviour.. Leaving Adowa, Gordon went on to Massowah by the Kya 
Khor road, and was again arrested by the King’s troops. He made liis way through 
with some difficulty, and readied Massowah on the 8th December, where "his people 
were rejoiced to see him back in safety, as they feared he had fallen a victim to the 
tyrant of Abyssinia. Rumours to this effect had found their way into the European 
papers. 

Colonel Gordon thence returned to Cairo to report the result of his mission, and 
during liis stay there he resigned the Governorship of the Soudan and came back to 
England. 

Thus liis efforts to establish peace between Egppt and Abyssinia were unsuc¬ 
cessful, and it could hardly have been otherwise, considering the elements of the 
problem. On the one side was Johannes, an ignorant and cruel man, whose govern¬ 
ment is the most absolute despotism conceivable, and who believed that he had real 
grievances against Egypt. On the other hand was Colonel Gordon, an Englishman, 
but a faithful servant of the Khedive, and therefore an Egyptian as far as Johannes 
was concerned, who had orders not to yield the very points which the King had set 
his mind on having granted. What chance was there of an agreement between 
them ? 

Up to the time of their interview it is very probable that Johannes, knowing tha f 
Gordon was a Christian and an Englishman, being himself also a Christian, and 
remembering the treatment he had received from Lord Napier, and the courteous 
letter Her Majesty the Queen had sent him, had hoped to have drawn Gordon over to 
support him against the Khedive. Disappointed in this expectation, he became 
furious, and insulted the Envoy as far as he dared. 

And now, by way of conclusion, it may be of some interest to consider the 
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present state of the relations between Egypt and Abyssinia. As matters now stand, 
there can be no peace; and, although there may be no war, yet the possibility that 
Johannes might make a descent upon Egyptian territory renders it necessary to keep 
up large garrisons on the frontier at a great expense, which, it is needless to remark, 
the Khedive can ill afford. It would be comparatively easy to cut off the Egyptian 
gan’ison at Senlieit in Bogos, and not easy to succour it, on the account of the 
mountainous nature of the country, but it would be difficult for the King to capture 
Massowah or any other point on the coast. Egypt, on the other hand, would be 
foolish if she were again to attempt an invasion of Abyssinia, but she could do it 
considerable injury by taking possession of the salt plains near Massowah, whence is 
obtained the greater portion of the salt which passes for currency in the country, 
and it would also be possible to diminish the power of the King by exciting revolt 
among the great, men of Abyssinia, many of whom hate him and are opposed to bis 
actions. 

Johannes demands a port and the restoration of Bogos. Should the European 
Powers interfere to get Egypt to grant his demands for the sake of peace, and to save 
the present large expenditure of Egyptian money for the frontier garrisons ? As 
regards Bogos, a comparison of all the facts of the case makes it pretty clear that 
Egypt has no right to it whatever, beyond the right of conquest, and there is no valid 
reason why it should not be restored to Abyssinia. 

But the cession of a port to Johannes is quite a different matter. What he really 
wants is to have the right of free import of arms and ammunition, Avhich would 
doubtless be used for the purpose of making raids on Egyptian territory, to the dis¬ 
comfort of the inhabitants and the sorrow of the foreign bondholders. Besides, the 
notions of the King as to how he would work a port are decidedly obscure. He would 
most probably have to send for Europeans to do it for him, who must either be 
adventurers, or else accredited by some Government. In the former case, the port 
would soon become the most troublesome place in the Red Sea, and in the latter, it 
would practically fall into the hands of the Government who had sent the officers to 
take charge of it, and who, sooner or later, would be drawn into interfering with the 
intemai affairs of Abyssinia. It would not be surprising if tiffs should occur in the 
cas 3 of Italy, who had established herself at Assab, a port a little to the north of 
the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb, for commercial purposes, whence she will very probably 
push inwards. 

Perhaps the best solution of the matter would be for Egypt to restore Bogos to 
Abyssinia, allow free import and export of goods, but not of arms and ammunition, 
and gratify the King’s desire and have an Archbishop. It would appear, on the 
whole, better for England to allow Egypt and Abyssinia to settle their differences by 
themselves, unless she were prepared to intervene to a far greater extent than our 
Government seems inclined to do at present. 'Whatever happens, it will lx? interesting 
to note the next scene in the Egyptian-Ahyssinian drama. 

C. M. W. 






































